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Father’s Home! 


Things are different now 


William M. O’Rourke, 0.S.A. 


HAT a maddening, hectic 

time the newly-ordained 
priest has when he returns home 
fter ordination! 


You have to meet old friends 
nd new friends, old relatives 
ud young relatives, old chums 
und chums long since forgotten, 
lof whom are waiting to see 
rou. 


First of all, there is the re- 
ation of the children on the 
lock. For weeks end 
hey’ve been hearing that the 
wn Of the house is coming back 
or a visit. Most of them are 
yearling buds on the tree of life, 
ud have never seen “Father” 
before. As you pull up to the 
house in the car they are stand- 
ng on the curb wide-eyed. You 
ep out, conscious of their care- 
ul scrutiny of you from top to 
ottom. The roman collar, the 
lack suit, the sacerdotal air (so 
tcently acquired) has an effect 
i them that nothing else does 
they are quiet for once. You 
mile at them, hoping to pierce 
he bubble of childish wonder- 
uent. They smile back, but won’t 
often up. You pat the nearest 
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one on the head and he shies 
away. Finally, with the help of 
your parents, the bubble is 
burst. 

One of them pipes up. “Are 
you a priest?” 

You look down at him, still 
smiling and say, “Yes.” 


The inevitable question fol- 
lows. “Why?” 

You stop and think a minute 
before answering, remembering 
that you’ve got to get down to 
earth when talking to children 
(a fact learned after many hours 
in a seminary classroom). Then 
you say, “Well, because God 
wanted it.” Whether that satis- 
fies him or not isn’t evident, but 
he takes your word for it, be- 
cause of the collar and suit. 
After that they begin to warm 
up to you, asking how long 
you’re going to stay, can they 
see you every day, will you watch 
their ball games, and so on. 
Somehow you manage to make 
them all happy, and get in the 
house at the same time. You 
think to yourself that that was 
something. You’re glad _ it’s 
over, but you were just kidding 
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yourself—the real fun is yet to 
come. 


Soon the neighbors start pour- 
ing in, to offer congratulations. 
As far as they’re concerned, 
you’re still the lad who lived 
across the street or next door. 
The majority of them can’t call 
you Father right off. They stam- 
mer and stutter, and in the end 
wind up with your baptismal 
name on their lips. You chuckle, 
recalling the words of a semi- 
nary professor— “it’s Father 
from now on.” 


Neighbors have a tendency to 
bring to the fore all of your 
bright sayings and doings. “Re- 
member when you were a little 
fellow how you liked candy and 
ice-cream?” they ask. 


You smile and say that you do. 


They laugh. You laugh. But 
after a while it becomes more 
serious. 


“I bet you’ve forgotten the 
time you broke our window play- 
ing ball!” 

This time your laugh is a 
trifle forced, but you concede 
the fact, wondering if they have 


anything else in mind that might 
be worse. 

When the conversation lag, 
they turn to your mother ani 
father and remind them of the 
day you left home. “My, it 
seems so long ago,” they say. 

You’re thinking to yourself— 
it was. Ten years to be exact. 

They switch back to you, 
“You’ve certainly changed a lot, 
You’ve gotten thinner, haven't 
you?” 

“Hard work,” you mutter. 

They nod in agreement. “(/ 
course! You do have to study an 
awful lot, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” you tell them, “but it 
was worth it.” 

They nod again. After about 
a dozen more nods they leave 
promising to be at your First 
Mass and to see you around. 

As time goes on the newness 
between you and them wears of, 
and the old familiarity returns 
The fact that you’re a priest be 
gins to dawn on them. They like 
the idea, and so do you or els 
you wouldn’t have become one 

It’s a different story when thé 
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FATHER’S HOME! 


relatives arrive. They’ve known 
you since you were a toddler in 
three-cornered pants. At the be- 
ginning they just can’t call you 
Father. For the simple reason 
that they’ve taken an active in- 
terest in you over the years. 
They’ve gone down to the sta- 
tion to see you off when you de- 
cided to go away; they’ve writ- 
ten periodically; they’ve always 
dropped in for a visit when you 
were home for vacation. To them 
you'll always be cousin Bill; the 
Father part of it comes only 
after years of concentrated 
effort. 


Relatives, like the neighbors, 
have a knack of bringing up tick- 
lish incidents of by-gone days. 
‘BOne of the cousins on the ma- 
ternal or paternal side of the 
family tree will throw back his 


* head and roar laughing. “I was 


thinking this morning of how 
sick you were the first time you 
‘ook a puff on a cigarette. Boy, 
» gavou Should have seen yourself!” 


You join in on the merrymak- 
ing, but not too heartily. The 
painful memory of the head of 
he house taking you across his 
knee has not entirely vanished. 


Then there’s the uncle who 
never thought you’d make the 
grade. He’s a_ self-fashioned 
Drew Pearson whom you have 


orner and tells you confidently. 
‘l can’t believe you’re a priest.” 


“Neither can Mom or Dad or 

myself,” you reply, reminding 
him that the age of miracles 
asn’t passed. 
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He rubs his chin. “I guess 
not,” he says, “I guess not.” 


Once you’ve seen them all you 
realize that they’re a grand 
bunch, and that each in his own 
way has been pulling for you. 
Now that you’ve succeeded they 
figure they have a claim on you, 
since you’re one of their own, 
Family pride has reached its 
peak. 


As regards your old chums it’s 
another thing. With them your 
status has definitely changed. 
The days of going to movies, of 
dropping in hamburger ‘palaces’ 
with them, and of sharing their 
likes and dislikes is over. They 
try to josh you about your new 
title, but, somehow, it falls flat. 
They look up to you now; to 
them you’re Father. They know 
that as far as paling around 
with them is concerned, it’s no 
go. Not that you can’t be good 
friends, but it’s just that you’ve 
chosen a life different from 
theirs, and they recognize it. 


They invite you to the neigh- 
borhood drugstore for _ ice 
cream. You go, and_ while 
you’re eating it, they’re watch- 
ing you out of the corner of their 
eye. They remember how you 
used to cut up in the very same 
drugstore, kid them, and be kid- 
ded in return. But those days 
are gone—for them the collar 
has effected the transformation. 
But you know that a Bishop’s 
hands and the words he spoke 
are the real reason behind the 
whole thing. You don’t see much 
of them after that. You’re not 
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home very often, and your paths 
lead in different directions. 


Then there are the Sis- 
ters in the convent who 
taught you in grammar 
school. Some evening you 
phone the Mother Superior and 
ask her if it will be all right if 
you say. Mass in their chapel. 
She’s delighted. You’re delight- 
ed, knowing only too well that if 
you left without saying Mass for 
them they would be the most dis- 
appointed creatures on earth. 


After Mass is over the nuns 
gather in the vestibule outside 
the chapel for your blessing. 
Starting with the Mother Su- 
perior you work your way down 
the line to the young red-faced 
Sister who, like you, has just 


finished her “basic training.” 
They are all new to you, with 
the exception of one who taught 
you in the eighth grade. She 
waits to see if you will pick her 
out. You do—and she beams. 
She’s old now, and it makes you 
reminisce. Where the 
others? Where are the rest of 
the unselfish Sisters, who, along 
with your parents, did so much 
to start you on the path towards 
the priesthood? They’re gone— 
some to new  assignments— 
others to their eternal reward. 
You offer a silent prayer for 
them and the ones before you 
who carry on their work. For 
the lessons they taught you and 
the example they gave has had 
an influence on you that nothing 
will ever eradicate. 


The week following your First 


Mass the pastor asks you to say 
one of the parish Masses. You 
agree, and Sunday morning 
after you’ve finished the gospel 
you genuflect, walk over to the 
pulpit, and ascend it. You look 
out at the congregation—and 
gulp. For staring at you are the 
boys and girls you grew up with, 
your pals, the neighbors en 
masse, and last but not least 
your family. All eyes are fo 
cused on you, the prize exhibit 
of the neighborhood. With 
three-quarters of divine aid an 
one-quarter of your own stan- 
ina you get through the ap- 
nouncements and gospel. Then 
the terrible, terrifying momen 
is at hand—you have to deliver 
the sermon you so carefully pre- 
pared. You gaze down at them 
and begin. 


“My dear friends...” They 
are friends, you think a lot of 
them. “In teday’s gospel Our 
Lord urges us to follow the rules 
of life He has laid down—” You 
know in your heart that many of 
them have always done that, ever 
since you’ve known them. For 
instance, there’s the old _ lady 
who lives in the small house on 
the corner, sitting mid-way 
down the church—she’s a saiil 
if there ever was one; and di 
rectly beneath you are the people 
half-way down the block who 
lost their boy when you were 4 
youngster. You’ll never forge 
how Christ-like they were. Yo 
pick out isolated faces of the 
younger ones, scattered throug) 
out the church, the girls and fe: 
lows who were your companions 


—and as far as you can judge— 
they've hardly ever swerved 
from the straight and narrow. 
Lastly your family is there—you 
know for certain the goodness 
and holiness of their lives. Yet 
you have to caution all of them 
to live up to their religion. You 
brace yourself—there may be 
some who need the sermon—and 
i’s to them you direct it. By 
the grace of God you put it 
across, and descend the pulpit. 
Was that a sigh of relief you 
heard coming from the first pew 
to the right, where the family is 
seated? You smile. It was. 
At Communion time you bring 
the Sacred Host down to the 
rail. Carefully you put it on the 
tongue of the lad from the next 
block, who wanted so much to be 
a priest, but couldn’t make it. 
Next to him is the little Irish 
woman you used to see going to 
Mass every morning when you 
yourself were trudging to 
church. Next to her is the Polish 
lady who ran the grocery store 
when you were a child, and who 
gave you candy—when candy 
meant so much. A thrill races 
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through you as you place the 
Wafer—containing the Body and 
Blood of God on the tongues of 
your loved ones. They’ve waited 
a long time for this moment, 
and God alone knows how much 
their prayers and sacrifices have 
been responsible for your be- 
coming a priest. Up and down 
the communion rail you go, 
carrying your God to those who 
know, love, and respect you as 
His ambassador. 

The time goes fast and your 
vacation draws to a close. The 
relatives and neighbors have be- 
come accustomed to you—that is, 
all except the children. They 
can’t get over having a real, live 
priest dwelling among them. 
They come up to the door seek- 
ing their fifth and sixth bless- 
ing, and bringing with them 
other tots from other blocks. The 
wide-eyed stare is still there, but 
even that is diminishing. They’re 
slowly getting used to Father. 
And then you have to leave for 
your appointment. But you'll be 
back again. And once more the 
word will spread — “Father’s 
home!” 


mother closely. 


blockheads!” 


Family Resemblance 


A little girl in my third-grade 


class resembled her 


One day I remarked on it to her. “You look 
just like your mother, don’t you, Nancy?” 


The child looked at me in astonishment, 


“Qh, no, teacher!” she said emphatically. “I look just 
like my father. Mama said just last night that we were both 
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Highly Personal! 


Talk About Parents? 


Reprinted from Information* 


JOHN S. KENNEDY 


|F you think that the personal 

has no place in a magazine 
article, you should not read the 
following. Of necessity it is 
highly personal; I hope it is not 
unduly personal. In any case, I 
make no apology for it, but I do 
sound a warning for those of pe- 
culiar sensibility. 


I had been reading something 
about the primary and indispen- 
sable part played by a parent in 
the religious education of chil- 
dren. The author maintained 
that parental influence in this 
regard is more decisive than that 
of schools, Sunday schools, ser- 
mons. This, of course, is a com- 
mon place. We have all heard or 
read it scores of times. But I, 
at least, had never before delib- 
erately checked it with my own 
experience. I now laid aside my 
book for a moment to compare 
the abstract proposition with 
concrete fact in my own case. 
The truth of the proposition 
was thus more vividly and con- 
vincingly established for me. 


In the net of memory I caught 
up happenings of the long ago. 
These happenings had to do with 
my parents. I will speak here 
only of my father, because many 
years back he went home to God 
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and he cannot now be embarrass. 
ed by anything I set down. 

One of my earliest recollec. 
tions is that of my father “hear. 
ing’ my prayers. Children now 
go to bed in pajamas or sleeping 
garments or slumber togs or 
sandman ensemble. We went t 
bed in night pants. When I was 
scrubbed and in my night pants 
I had to kneel at a chair while 
my father magisterially sat o 
another chair and “heard” my 
prayers, prompting, correcting, 
slowing me down if I raced o 
speeding me up if I dawdled. 

When I had done and had got 
into bed, he always told me a 
story. He was remarkably in- 
ventive in story-telling. His 
yarns were fresh, often intricate, 
always integrated. There was i 
point to them, and the point was 
instructive and edifying. Thank 
God there was then no radio 
which could have _ interferred 
with my father’s stories. Thank 
God that I heard from his lips 
an imaginative but salutary nar- 
rative rather than getting 4 
burst of Gangbuster gunfire 
from a bedside box. 


Strictly-Old Styled 


My father “heard” not merely 
my prayers but also my cate 
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chism. This was not just a mat- 
ter of checking the text as, in 
my long black stockings, blue 
serge knickers, and white shirt, 
| stood before him and rattled 
off what I had memorized. He 
explained things to me. He was 
not highly educated, but for in- 
telligence and wisdom I have sel- 
dom met his equal among the 
doctors, reverend and_ other- 
wise whom I have met and lis- 
tened to. He read meaty books. 
Just the other day I came across 
his copy of Frank Sheed’s A 
Map of Life, inscribed with his 
name and the date of acquisition. 
In a homely way, he talked about 
the subject of the lesson, vivify- 
ing and lighting up the some- 
times formidable words of the 
printed page. And when it was a 
case of preparation for one of 
the Sacraments, he did this not 
for me alone but for a number of 
the children in the neighborhood. 
We would gather about him in 
the kitchen or on the back porch, 
and he would teach us. May and 
June, generally the season of 
first Confession, first Commun- 
ion and Confirmation, always 
bring back this scene. 


But it is not only May and 
June which bring back another 


picture. I would rush noisily 
through the house on some 
quest or just out of high spirits, 
one of those clamorous expedi- 
tions which cause cakes to fall 
and the neighbors to decide on 
moving to the country. And sud- 
denly I would come on my father 
at prayer. This was a year- 


round occurrence. It took place 
in the evening, since he was at 
work most of the day. But on 
Sundays and holidays it could be 
at almost any hour, He would be 
kneeling, one hand over his eyes, 
sometimes fingering a rosary, 
sometimes not. And he would 
stay at it for quite a long time. 


Prayer Is Recreation 


Now this was instruction of 
the finest sort. It showed the 
child that prayer was not simply 
a quick formality to be perfunc- 
torily performed just before go- 
ing to bed, just after getting up, 
but something always in order. 
More than that, it impressed on 
me one that a person could like 
to pray, could find prayer a 
necessity which nature craves, 
and a refreshment. I had almost 
said a “recreation,” and now I 
shall say it, calling attention to 
the root meaning of the word. 

As evening came on, we would 
sometimes run along the street 
to meet my father coming from 
work, his shadow made a tres- 
passer on strange lawns by the 
departing sun. He always had his 
right hand in his coat pocket, 
and often he would not at once 
reply to our shouted greetings. 
He was saying the Rosary, and 
he finished a decade before 
speaking to us. Here was an- 
other tremendous lesson: you 
prayed not only at home or at 
church, but as you walked to and 
from work. Indeed, you prayed 
always. You conversed with God 
as much as you could and where- 
ever you were. 
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God And An Argument 

And God come into everything. 
It was taken for granted that He 
figure in conversation at the sup- 
per table or in the cellar as you 
bundled papers for the ragman 
or in the trolley as you went off 
to the circus. This wasn’t pietis- 
tic talk, it wasn’t cant, it wasn’t 
fanaticism. It was as easy and 
natural as references to some 
member of the family. No one 
was made uncomfortable by it, 
no one blushed and squirmed, no 
one assumed a_ sanctimonious 
expression or a stilted manner of 
speech. One minute it was a 
cousin’s illness or the chicanery 
of the vegetable man, and the 
next it was what God wanted in 
this or that circumstance. Argu- 
ment, no matter how lucid, in- 
and forceful, could 


genious, 
never impress on us the reality 
and relevance of God as did this 


frequent and simple allusion ty 
Him. 

My father left the house early 
each morning so that he could 
assist at Mass before going to 
work, and in the evening we 
never expected him very soon 
after the office closed because he 
always stopped at church to 
visit Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. He shaved every day 
and he went twice to church 
every day, the latter as much a 
part of his routine as the forn- 
er. You cannot live with that 
sort of thing and not be pro- 
foundly affected. 

I took up my book once more, 
but before I resumed my reading 
I asked myself who or what ever 
influenced me more in respect to 
religion than my parents. And 
the answer was no one, nothing. 
The author was right! Say what 
you will, it was my parents. 


Light And Model 


No one must be idle and lazy in the face of so many 
evils and dangers while those in the other camp strive to destroy 
the very basis of Catholic religion and Christian worship ... 

Let the lies of the wicked be exposed to His light, let the 
surly arrogance of the proud be humbled, let the rich be led to 
justice, generosity and charity, let the poor and wretched take 
as their model the family of Nazareth which also earned its 
bread through daily labor; finally, let those who hold the gov- 
ernment of state be persuaded that there is no more solid 
foundation than Christian teaching and the safeguarding of re- 
ligious liberty—Anni Sacri. 


If I might control the literature of the household, I would 
guarantee the well-being of Church and State.—Bacon. 
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Though Alive 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 


Condensed from America* 


HERE are moments when we 

realize the pricelessness of 
existence. We are going about 
our daily affairs, absorbed in our 
empty concerns, when suddenly 
a mysterious light flashes across 
our consciousness, and we see a 
new and wonderful dimension. 
It may be that we are looking at 
a flower; and for the first time 
in our lives really see it. We may 
be idly watching a horse run- 
ning or a man digging; and 
realize with a start what an ex- 
traordinary spectacle it is. This 
second sight comes with the re- 
awakening of the sense of won- 
der—the sixth sense that chil- 
dren have without knowing that 
they have it. And not until that 
reawakening comes does a man 
really begin to live. 

A great many fathers and 
mothers will know what I mean 
when I say that there comes a 
day when a parent unexpectedly 
fnds himself appreciating his 
children. Suddenly they are not 
something to be taken for grant- 
ed. There is a crushing and 
tlectrifying realization that at 
any moment they might vanish 
from sight, as if a magician had 
waved a wand or conjured an 
invisible mist before the eyes. 
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It is then that there comes to the 
parent the rollicking joy of 
knowing that he possesses some- 
thing too precious to be valued, 
too dear to be comprehended, too 
fragile ever to be sure of. It is 
like owning the rarest of orchids, 
and knowing that half the pleas- 
ure of ownership is the ever- 
present danger that it may die. 
We never treasure the sun until 
we realize that it might go out 
like a lamp; and we never ap- 
preciate our sons until we have 
first considered the possibility 
of losing them; until, in fact, we 
have actually lost them in spirit, 
and recovered them. 

This understanding of the de- 
pendence—the perhapsness or 
might-not-have-been-ness — of 
everything is at the root of all 
gigantic joy. It may come to a 
father at the cradle of his first- 
born, when he stands straining 
his ears for the sound of tiny 
breathing, and begins to com- 
prehend what perils surround 
the little one, and what adven- 
tures the baby has survived on 
the long journey home. How 
many ancestors have escaped 
harrowing dangers to hand down 
the good gift of life! What nar- 
row escapes from a thousand 
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menaces preceded this birth! 
What hair-raising stories could 
be told about the past of this in- 
fant! Not a child ever came into 
this world about whom a novel 
could not be written. 


Or it may be that the father, 
trudging homeward from work, 
glances up and sees galloping 
teward him a small figure wav- 
ing its arms and uttering small 
piercing yells. For an instant 
his heart contracts, because 
there is a busy highway between 
him and his child; and he does 
not know whether to begin run- 
ning in the hope of intercepting 
his son, or to attempt to wave 
him to a halt. The father stands 
helpless; and suddenly is over- 
whelmed with a realization of 
the pricelessness of that small 
life, and of its fragility. At that 
moment another parent begins to 
see his children and enters into 
the towering joys of parenthood. 

Or again, a father’s eyes may 
be opened not by danger, but by 
unutterable and almost unbear- 
able loveliness. He may look up 
suddenly and see two small chil- 
dren walking hand in hand into 
the sunset, ascending a long twi- 
lit slope toward the red and 
dying day, toward the purple and 
violet evening touched by the 
silver light of the earliest stars. 
Then there pierces the heart of 
the parent a poignant perception 
of the beauty of childhood, and 
of the evanescence with which 
it merges into adolescence and 
adulthood. Suddenly he knows 
that it cannot last; that almost 
before he has seen it, it will be 


gone; and then for the first time 
he appreciates it. He perceives 
that every instant of it is prec- 
ious beyond price and beyond 
realization. 


To every father there comes 
some such moment; and never 
again is he the same man. No 
longer can he rise in the morp- 
ing and merely walk to the 
street car. From now on he will 
look at the trees and know that 
they might have fallen in the 
night. He will gaze at his house, 
realizing that it stands only by 
permission. He will stop to pat 
the grass in silent congratula- 
tions for its green growth; be- 
cause it might have withered 
while his back was turned. He 
will encourage the birds to sing 
because they are alive; he will 
feel like shaking hands with the 
squirrels. If he sees a tulip, he 
will consider what adventures 
the bulb must have had through 
the winter; he will call to the 
crocuses, “Well done!” 


Now this is the kind of thing 
which the modern world does not 
understand; and this failure in 
understanding is at the root of 
half of our heresies today. What 
is wrong with many men and 
women is that they have never 
felt the perils of existence, and 
therefore have never felt its 
preciousness. Not knowing its 
price, they cannot know its value. 
If they say that babies ought to 
be prevented, it is because they 
have no conception of a baby’s 
worth. If they propose that the 
aged be exterminated, it is be- 
cause they see no pleasure in 
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long life. They have forgotten 
that everything has an Author 
who could, if He wished, wipe 
the slate clean. They have lost 
the consciousness that existence 
depends upon a Will; and be- 
cause they have lost that, they 
are the living dead. They walk, 
but they are zombies; they 
breathe, but are pulmotors; they 
move, but are robots. 


That is why we who say that 
babies are welcome find ourselves 
talking across an abyss to those 
who say that they aren’t. Our 
conversation with them is like 
an argument between a man who 
loves music and a man who is 
deaf; or at least tone-deaf. It is 
like a debate with a blind de- 
bater about sunrises; or a con- 
troversy over perfumes with a 
man who has no nose. We are 
not only talking different lan- 
guages; we are not even talking 
about the same things. To at- 
tempt to tell the planned-parent- 
hooders what we mean is like 
trying to explain trigonometry 
to a child who has not learned to 
add. It is like describing the 
skyline of New York to a sav- 
age who has never seen a city. 


And even when we have said 
that, we have not really express- 
ed the problem. The savage 
might want to envision the sky- 
line. The child might well wish 
to understand trigonometry; he 
might be fascinated by the fig- 
ures. The man without a nose 
has nothing against perfumes; 
the sightless one is not in love 
with darkness; the person who 
annot hear has not set his will 


against sound. It is not by any 
choice of their own that these 
people are excluded from the 
world of cities and mathematics 
and melody. They know that 
they are missing something; 
and they wish they weren’t. 


Those who reject children are 
in worse case. Theirs is a de- 
liberate exclusion of themselves 
from the joys of the family, and 
from the riotous happiness of 
realizing the worth of things. 
Be it said without smugness or 
complacency that they stand as 
a living lesson to us. By some 
inscrutable mercy we have been 
permitted to learn the literal 
truth of the statement that the 
yoke is sweet and the burden 
light. Seeing the situation of 
those who have shaken off the 
yoke, we observe that in voting 
against their sons and daugh- 
ters they have voted against 
themselves. In excluding chil- 
dren from life, they have exclud- 
ed themselves also. They have 
made of existence a dull and 
deadly thing. It is not really the 
babies who are the losers; for 
God can send them where they 
are more welcome. It is them- 
selves they have robbed; and 
the sour and sad joke is that 
they don’t know they have lost 
anything. They are like blind 
misers counting counterfeit 
money which they have taken in 
exchange for the real thing. 

Trying to explain to these 
people leaves us with the feeling 
of floundering helplessness that 
would inevitably come upon a 
connoisseur who should find 
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himself rhapsodizing about fine 
foods and wines to a listener 
whose sense of taste had been 
destroyed in some distressing 
accident. As well might Tos- 
canini attempt to describe a Bee- 
thoven symphony to the deaf, or 
Lauren Ford explain her paint- 
ings to one whose optic nerve is 
destroyed. The birth-controllers 
are worlds apart from us—spir- 
itual worlds apart; and the abyss 
between is as wide as the chasm 
between heaven and hell. 

We know, and they do not, 
that children mean happiness. 
We have seen the unearthly 
beauty of small heads together 
on a pillow; of a small hand 
holding a smaller hand—and per- 
haps that hand a smaller still— 
while neighborhood mysteries 
are explored; of a brother’s pro- 
tecting arms flung around a 
baby teeter-tottering in early at- 
tempts at walking. We have 
heard small voices asking, 
“Daddy, when is tomorrow? 
Where is the moon? Why won’t 
the birds play with me? What 
are mosquitoes for? How does 
the sun shine?” We have heard 
the sigh with which a child 
greets the end of a story—“and 
they lived happily ever after’— 
and we have heard the cry of the 
young appetite-for-life that is 
never satisfied: “Tell it again!” 

We have heard the many small 


voices singing “Happy birthda 


their pleasure in receiving, anj 
their greater, their almost unen 
durable pleasure in giving. W¢ 


around the tree on Christma 
morning, and have noticed hoy 
all the toys were forgotten whik 
brothers and sisters turned t 
the greater joy of watching the 
expression on the face of the 
youngest while he fumbled with 
the wrappings of his first toy, 
touched with incredulous finger 
the shining colored trimmings of 
the Christmas tree. 

We have wielded crayons witli 
small daughters, and operate 
electric trains with our sons. We 
know who has had the better 
the bargain; but we cannot te 
the anti-babyites about it. We 
cannot because they cannot un 
derstand. The language we speak 
is Greek and Sanskirt to them 
It is undecipherable; becaus 
they will not listen to the little 
child who could teach them. It 
the end, there is nothing that we 


tell God to send their babies else 
where, and sell their own ever 
lasting birthrights along with 
their children’s ... for what? 


Liberty is the right to do as we ought, and not the right 
to do as we please.—Kanawha Reporter. 


The easiest way to flatter a man is to ask his advice and 
then do as you please.—Blakesburg Excelsior. 
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that babies are bad losers beg , 
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lose. The losers are those who 


St. Theresa points the way 


Sancti 


-In-Action 


GRETTA PALMER * 


CAINT Therese offers the sov- 
ereign remedy for the pro- 
found discouragement of our 
own times. To the over-ambi- 
tious, she says, “Come on, now: 
you can at least commence upon 
the Little Way.” 

To those lost in a morass of 
scruples, of over-much thought, 
she offers the invigorating ex- 
ample of one who made sanctity- 
in-action the motif of each day 
and hour. Lay-Catholics, particu- 
larly, can find their inspiration 
in her: so often we who are not 
religious, not priests, find our- 
selves involved in grubby, neces- 
sary tasks that seem to have no 
relation at all to the exalted 
words of the Offertory of the 
Mass. How could God possibly 
be pleased by having offered up 
to Him this half hour of paying 
the bills, this dinner-party and 
bridge game, this business con- 
ference? These things seem too 
low, too little to be sanctified. 
But they are not. For nothing is 
too little for the Little Way... 

Thomas Merton’s most ne- 
glected book (which is my fav- 
orite of all that he has written) 
is “Exile Ends in Glory,” the 
story of Mother Berchmans a 
Trappistine. It is a holy West- 


ern, a kind of shocker of the in- 
terior life . . . a book written 
with all the tricks of suspense 
that we expect to find in an ad- 
venture story. And the turning 
point, the resolution of the whole 
conflict occurs when Mother 
Berchmans discovers and is en- 
raptured by the Little Way. It 
freed her from her fears, her 
horrors of her own weakness: 
she quoted Saint Therese’s vali- 
ant acceptance of her own inca- 
pacities: “I want to go to work 
without courage, without 
strength, and this very power- 
lessness will make the task eas- 
ier for me, because I want to 
work for love...” 


The modern world might cast 
aside all the trashy books on 
“how to stop worrying” and the 
tawdier ones on “how to gain 
self-confidence” if it were able to 
combine with the gift of Faith 
the message Mother Berchmans 
culled from the Little Flower 
and which enabled her to say, 
“Now that I understand that it 
is impossible for me to do any- 
thing by myself, my task seems 
to be simplified.” 

But, mind you, these two holy 
women both sought Grace in 
order to work: they did not col- 


*In an address given at the Eighteenth Annual Gopvesties ot the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, Detroit, Michigan, March 13, 1 
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lect graces or virtues as mere 
ornaments to character. They 
knew that contemplation is more 
than a mere mooning over pious 
thoughts . . . that even the 
cloistered nun is by no means 
passive or inactive. Their pray- 
ers were fruitful, because it was 
with the fruit in mind that the 
prayer was formed. To an age 
that finds difficulty in bridging 
the gap between thought and ac- 
tion, prayer and deed they 
found the bridge . . . the Little 
Way, the narrow way. They 


might have, either of them, giv- 


en us these words John Drink. 

water wrote: 

“Grant us the will to fashion q 
we feel, 


. Grant us the strength to labow 


as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed ani 
edged with steel, 
To strike the blow. 
Knowledge we ask not—know. 
edge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lig 
our bitter need. 
Give us to build above the dee 
intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


For Brides, Young And Old 


Secrets for a happy marriage 


1. Let your Heavenly Father and your Heavenly Mother 


move in with you right at the start. 


on your honeymoon, too. 


Yes, take Them along 


2. Make Their wishes come first always, and Their wishes 


will soon become your wishes. 


Then you will all be happy. 


38. Always place your mate’s comfort and happiness above 
yours. “As you sow, so shall you reap!” 
4. When you feel peeved at your mate because of some- 


thing he has done or said, stop and say the Our Father with 
special emphasis on “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

5. If you want to be loved, don’t waste time wishing 
for it—concentrate on giving love. Then being loved will follow 
as naturally as morning follows night. 

6. Grow young again with each child. That is how God 
meant that it should be. Each new child rejuvenates an old 
marriage. 

7. Cultivate from the start an admiration for your mate. 
Think constantly of all the nice things about him. Day-dream 
about him a little as you did before you married. Shut your 
eyes to flaws and defects as you did before the wedding. Ro- 
mance is an illusion that is well worth keeping—and it can be 
done. It isn’t silly to “kid yourself along a little” if it makes 
for married happiness.—Cecilia Wade. 
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How birth controllers have distorted facts 


The Baby--Spacing Legend 


Reprinted from The Sign* 


VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


\ECENTLY, a young Catholic 
wife was telling her mother 
at she expected her second 
by to arrive shortly before her 
cond wedding anniversary. The 
other was horrified. “Why, 
m’t you know you should space 
ur babies at least two years 
art, for their sake as well as 
pr own? I’m going to give 
ua book on the Rhythm The- 
y, Margie. And be sure to 
pve that husband of yours read 
too!” 


The young wife patiently ex- 


naus Theory, but that they also 
ew the two-year-interval idea 
as mostly nonsense. 
“Nonsense?” a school teacher 
i likewise a Catholic, 
in. “Just because 
bre a devout Catholic you 
bn’t have to close your eyes to 
cts, Margie! Why, medical re- 
arch has proved that an inter- 
nl of two years or more between 
khies is needed to safeguard 
eir life and health and that of 
emother. You simply have to 
e child-spacing measures, 
hether you’re a Catholic or not, 
h fairness to yourself and your 
ildren. I thought every edu- 


Jnion City, New Jersey, 


cated person realized that, Mar- 
gie!” 


Margie smiled. “Now, Moth- 
er,” she said, “you just stay here 
on the sofa and be comfortable. 
Kate, go over to the corner book- 
case and get that manila port- 
folio marked ‘Babies.’ I'll bring 
in the tea. And then I’ll tell you 
both a thing or two!” 


The tea and cakes relaxed taut 
tempers. After pouring second 
cups around, Margie returned to 
the subject. 


“Don’t think I don’t know 
most reading people, Catholic as 
well as non-Catholic, believe the 
two-year-interval theory is es- 
tablished medical fact, Kate. 
Yet, the truth is that at no time 
has the two-year theory of child- 
spacing been more than theory, 
and for at least the past six 
years it’s actually been discred- 
ited in informed medical circles.” 


Kate, the teacher, interrupted 
angrily. “You can’t mean that, 
Margie! Why, I’ve read about 
the necessity for at least a two- 
year interval in magazines like 
Reader’s Digest, Vogue, Look, 
and lots of others. The Planned 
Parenthood Federation constant- 
ly refers to it. Why, it’s actual- 
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ly based on a study made by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau!” 

Margie’s jaw tightened. “I 
know the birth-controllers are 
constantly referring to the ‘U. 
S. Children’s Bureau studies’ as 
though they were gospel, Kate. 
In fact, the two-year-interval 
theory has been the medical cor- 
nerstone of the whole planned 
parenthood movement. That’s 
one reason I think the planned 
parenthood movement is dishon- 
est. Here, let me read you part 
of a five-page picture story on 
planned parenthood that appear- 
ed in the April 1, 1947 issue of 
Look magazine. It was prepared 
by Look in co-operation with the 
Planned Parenthood Federation 
and must be an accurate state- 
ment of their position.” 

Margie dug the magazine out 
of the manila portfolio. “Listen 
to this: 

*“*Today 20 U. S. mothers will 
die in childbirth. This month al- 
most 13,000 babies will be born 
dead or will die before they are 
80 days old ... Sponsors of 
birth-spacing believe mothers 
must be allowed to regain their 
health and strength between 
pregnancies. They point to the 
U. 8. Children’s Bureau studies 
showing that babies born two 
years apart have a better chance 
for life and health. They cite 
also the 1945 study of 7,000,000 
births. This study concluded the 
time between births has a defin- 
ite effect on the next child’s 
chances of being born alive.’ 

“Mother, wouldn’t that give 
you the impression that most of 


and infant deaths shortly afte 
birth, resulted because mothe 
didn’t space their babies at leas 
two years apart?” 

“Well, yes, that’s the way 
understood it,” Mrs. Andersq 
replied. 


“Of course,” Kate agreeiih 


“That was the implication [ got 
And, remember, that’s what 
told you before, Margie.” 
“Well,” Margie flashed. “Tha 
implication just doesn’t happe 


truth on its head. Of course ‘th 
time between births has a defi 


ite effect on the next childg% 


chances of being born alive.’ But 
stood upright, the truth is tha 
if the time between births i 
more than two years the chill 
probably has less chance of b 
ing born alive and of surviving 
‘Babies born two years apar 
have a better chance for life and 
health.’ Yes, better than babii 
born more than two years apart! 
But not one bit better 
babies born from 


Kate was indignant. “So fa 
it’s just your word against 
theirs, Margie! What about the 
U. 8S. Children’s Bureau stt- 
dies?” 

“Do you know what those U. 
S. Children’s Bureau studies 
were, Kate? Do you know whet 
they were made?” Margie de 
manded. 

“Well,” Kate admitted. “No, ! 


the deaths of mothers in chili 

birth, and most of the stillbirth” 

| ) 

to be true. Planned parenthood 

{ ers are experts at standing tha, 
| 
years apart, which is the natural ) 
spacing!” i 
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on’t. My field is English and 


“Then Til tell you,” Margie 
aid, “for you probably won’t 
earn it from the planned parent- 
The U. 8S. Children’s 
to 
vere made in 1925—a quarter of 
ncentury ago—by Robert Morse 
Voodbury, Ph.D., then director 
f statistical research in the U. 
. Department of Labor Chil- 
iren’s Bureau. Woodbury wrote 
nmonograph called ‘Casual Fac- 
ors in Infant Mortality, A Sta- 
istical Study Based on Investi- 
rations in Eight Cities.’ Doctors 
all it the ‘Woodbury Report.’ 
Janned parenthooders refer to 
it as the ‘U. S. Children’s Bureau 
studies,’ though I’ve never seen 
hem give the date. More im- 
pressive to conceal that, I sup- 
pose.” 
“Date or no date,” Kate insist- 
ed, “it still could be right.” 
“But it isn’t,” Margie replied. 
She took a formidable gray- 
covered volume out of her port- 
folio. “Here’s the April 1944 
American Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. Let’s call it the 
American Journal, for short. In 
it is an epochal report by Dr. 
Nicholas J. Eastman, of the De- 
partment of Obstetrics, Johns 
Hopkins University and Hos- 
pital. Dr. Eastman is recogniz- 
ed as one of the greatest living 
authorities on pregnancy and 
childbirth. He was once an hon- 
orary president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation, but re- 
signed from it. You'll see why 
Ina minute. Now, I’m going to 


read from his report, which is 
called ‘The Effect of the Interval 
Between Births on Maternal and 
Fetal Outlook.’ ” 


“*Fetal refers to the unborn 
child, Aunt Mae,” Kate inter- 
rupted. 

“T know, I know,” Mrs. Ander- 
son said testily. 

“T’'ll first read you Dr. East- 
man’s summary of the Woodbury 
Report,” Margie continued, “ ‘In 
round numbers, then, it was 
found that infants born after an 
interval of but one year follow- 
ing a preceding birth, faced a 
mortality which was one and a 
half times that met by infants 
born after intervals of two years 
or more. The lowest mortality 
for the entire first year of life 
was enjoyed by infants four or 
more years after a _ previous 
childbirth.’ 

“There, Mother, is the source 
of your ‘Two-Year Legend’—the 
Woodbury Report. Listen to 
what Dr. Eastman scathingly 
says about the way the Wood- 
bury Report, which tried to be 
objective and scientific, was used 
by unscientific people: 

“*The Woodbury study be- 
came one of the cornerstones of 
the birth control movement and 
has remained so ever since. Upon 
it, indeed, is based the entire 
rationale’ — that means. the 
thought and procedure, Mother 
—from a medical viewpoint, of 
so-called “child spacing,” a term 
which has come to be a sort of 
euphemism for contraception in 
general. Moreover, information 
about this presumably high in- 
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fant mortality associated with 
short-interval births has been 
given such wide circulation that 
it is frequently stressed in our 
lay periodicals—always with the 
implication that it is a generally 
accepted truth, almost one of the 
axioms of childbearing.’ ” 


Kate’s voice was very thought- 
ful. “What was wrong with the 
Woodbury Report, the so-called 
U. §S. Children’s Bureau stu- 
dies?” 


“Let me again quote Dr. East- 
man on that, Kate. He says: 
*. .. that portion of it which 
deals with short-interval prob- 
lems . comprises an analysis 
of 8,196 births in Baltimore, all 
occurring between January 1 and 
December 31, 1915... In view 
of the many lifesaving advances 
which have been made both in 
pediatrics and obstetrics over 
this period, it would seem per- 
missible to question whether 
conclusions drawn from births 
occurring in 1915 are valid to- 
day.’ ” 


“Pre-World War I!” Kate 
did not hide her indignation. “I 
never saw any admission of that 
in planned parenthood litera- 
ture!” 


“Nor have I,” Margie agreed. 
“Nor any mention of the fact 
that the Woodbury Report, to 
quote Dr. William J. Dieckmann, 
Associate Editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal ‘is based on a very 
low income group and is, there- 
fore, not applicable to general 
maternal and fetal complications 
and mortality.’ And that’s why 


I say much planned parenth 
propaganda is dishonest, Kate." 

“I agree with you now, Ma 
gie,” Kate said gravely. “I tg 
it Dr. Eastman’s Johns Hopki 
study disagrees with the Wo 
bury Report which planned pj 
enthooders keep urging?” 
“Tt certainly does, Kate! )D 
Eastman and his associates co 
pleted in 1943 a direct study , 
5,158 patients delivered at th 
Johns Hopkins Hospital betwee 
September 1, 1936, and June 3 
1943, and an indirect study ¢ 
33,087 other obstetrics cases— 
total of nearly 40,000 cas 
Their study covered various eq 
nomic levels and racial group 
so its conclusions are applica) 
generally. 


the big words, Mother. 
extremely important, and yo 
should hear it in Dr. Eastman’ 
words: 

following conclusio 
seem clear-cut and inescapable 
1) Infants born from twelve { 
twenty-four months after 
previous viable delivery (that is 
during the second year) have # 
least as low a stillbirth and ne 
natal mortality as do infant 
born after longer intervals. 

“*2) The longer the interva 
between births, the more like 
the mother is to suffer from 
some form of hypertensive to 
emia of pregnancy. The inti 
dence of this complication is lov 
est when the interval is twelv 
to twenty-four months, signit 
eantly higher when it is twenty 


“Here are the conclusion, 
Bear with me while I reg) 

| 
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four to forty-eight months, and 
much higher when it exceeds 
four years. In the present study 
this was equally true of white 
and colored ward and private 
patients. 

“*3) In patients who have had 
a previous hypertensive toxemia 
of pregnancy, the likelihood of 
repetition becomes progressively 
greater as the interval becomes 
longer. 

“‘4) The incidence of the fol- 
lowing conditions is no greater 
when the interval is twelve to 
twenty-four months than when 
it is longer; premature labor, 
anemia, post-partum  hemor- 
rhage, and puerperal infection; 
nor are mothers in this brief in- 
terval group less able to nurse 
their babies. The weight of the 


mature babies was approximate- 
ly the same regardless of the in- 
terval.’” (Emphasis added) 
Margie paused for breath. 
“What do you think of that?” 


Mrs. Anderson collected her 
thoughts carefully. “I think it 
proves what you said, Margie, 
that it’s best for mothers to have 
their babies from one to two 
years apart, not two or more 
years apart. And, as you said, 
from one to two years apart is 
pretty much the natural spacing, 
without recourse to contracep- 
tives, Rhythm, or anything else 
except a little fundamental self- 
control.” 

“T agree,” Kate chimed in. “It 
knocks the planned parenthood- 
ers’ claims from a medical point 
of view into a cocked hat!” 

“Into very dangerous and in- 


sidious propaganda, you should 
have said, Kate,” Margie replied. 
“For Dr. Eastman’s Johns Hop- 
kins study further suggested the 
probability that infant deaths at 
or shortly after birth increase 
as the interval between births 
increases. That is, babies born 
more than two years apart prob- 
ably have less chance of being 
born alive and of surviving than 
do babies born from one to two 
years apart. Why? For one 
thing, because the mother is 
more apt to have toxemia when 
the interval is more than two 
years. Such toxemia often caus- 
es premature delivery, hence of- 
ten causes death of the infant.” 


Kate’s professional sense was 
obviously aroused. “Then, by 
urging claims based on that er- 
roneous 1925 report and with- 
holding the Johns Hopkins study 
which exposed its falsity, plan- 
ned parenthooders actually may 
have been responsible, in a sense, 
for the deaths of thousands of 
mothers and babies!” 


Mrs. Anderson exclaimed, 
“Can’t we do anything about it?” 

“We certainly can!” Kate’s 
jaw tightened. “We women can 
write our senators and congress- 
men, demanding a thorough in- 
vestigation by the government of 
planned parenthood statements 
and activities!” 

Margie nodded agreement. 
“As Dr. William C. Danforth, 
Professor of Obstetrics at 
Northwestern Medical School, 
said about the way magazines 
and individuals have been pub- 
licizing the discredited Wood- 
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bury Report, Kate: ‘It is remark- 
able how an error, once publish- 
ed, is quoted and repeated indef- 
initely.’ 

“But before you leave, let me 
read you one last thing from Dr. 
Eastman’s study.” Margie read 
again from the American Jour- 
nal: 
recommending child spac- 
ing for the health of mother and 
infant, have we not overlooked 
the greatest talisman that a 
pregnant woman can _ possess, 
namely, Youth? Child spacing, 
by definition, means maternal 
aging; and after a certain opti- 
mum period, probably in the ear- 
ly twenties, maternal aging 
means inevitably somewhat high- 
er risks both to mother and 
child . . . Whatever advantage 


is gained by a rest period of 
several years between births 
seems to be offset and in some re- 
spects more than counterbal- 


anced by the aging factor. For 
the best maternal and fetal out- 


look we are inclined to believe 
that Youth is a better ally than 
child spacing.’ 

“What do you think of that, 
Mother and Kate? Remember, 
this is one of the greatest living 
authorities on childbirth speak. 
ing. He knew all the medical 
arguments for contraception and 
child-spacing. He was formerly 
an honorary president of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation, 
but he resigned for reasons that 
aren’t hard to guess.” 

Kate pulled-her hat on almost 
viciously. “I know one thing I’m 
going to bring to the next teach- 
ers’ meeting. Your copy of the 
American Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. And if any one 
tries to give me any 1915-1925 
buncombe .. .” 

“You'll hit them on the head 
with the American Journal,” 
Margie laughed. 

“T’ll give them the facts of 
life,” the teacher promised, “And 
I mean the facts!” 


The Home And Vocations 


The home has been called the nursery of religious voca- 
tions. Rightly has it been so called, for most priests, brothers, 
and sisters can trace the beginning of their resolve to conse- 
crate themselves to the service of God to the influence of 
saintly parents and to the atmosphere of a Christian home. 


Vocations are God’s work and our work. As God wills that 

the Church live, so He wills that there be in her service, a 

priesthood, a brotherhood, and a sisterhood adequate to put into 

fruitful execution the mission once confided to her charge. 

God, we know, does His part; but while doing this, as in His 

usual dealings with humanity, He calls for our cooperation, 

- especially that of parents.—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Richard S. Kelly. 
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Nine Equals 
Hamburger 


AUTIOUSLY, Carter Down- 

ing opened the front door 
of his home and tossed his hat 
through the narrow aperture. 
With suspicious promptness the 
neat grey fedora came sailing 
back out again, landing in a 
small pool of muddy water. 

Carter retrieved his hat and 
vainly endeavored to clean it. 
Failing, he set it on the door- 
step to dry and started off down 
the street. Head hunched down 
between bony shoulders, feet 
dragging, and despair clouding 
his mild blue eyes, he eventually 
arrived at a small florist shop. 

“A dozen red roses, Fred,’ he 
ordered morosely, dangling his 
long length over the counter, 
chin buried in his hands. 

“What, again!” exclaimed 
Fred, incredulously. “Honestly, 
Mr. Downing, that’s the second 
time this week. What on earth 
did you do this time?” 

Carter sighed deeply and be- 
gan, his tone resembling that of 
a small boy reciting a list of 
misdemeanors. “I forgot to 
leave the car for her this morn- 
ing. Therefore, she had to come 
all the way downtown for it on 
the bus, transferring no less 
than three times. All this made 
her late for her club meeting, 
and she didn’t get a chance to 
give the speech she’d stayed up 
all night rehearsing. On top of 


A Short Story 


EMILY TYREE 


all that, she tried to make up 
time driving to the meeting, and 
got a ticket for speeding.” 

There was an appalled silence 
at the close of this speech, which 
Fred broke with an awed, 
“Golly ! 

“Say, have you ever tried 
tying a string on your finger, 
Mr. Downing?” he asked, lay- 
ing the roses carefully in their 
long, narrow box. 

“T have,” Carter stated, grim- 
ly. “I have also tried writing 
notes to myself—I only lose the 
notes. Once I carried around a 
coat hanger all day to remind me 
to pick up her dress at the 
cleaners.” He paused and sigh- 
ed. “I absent-mindedly gave the 
hanger to my secretary for her 
coat and completely forgot to 
stop at the cleaners. 

“Then, there was the time I 
tried association. Eileen asked 
me to get meat, peas and bread 
at the grocery. I thought of a 
cow for the meat, a sheaf of 
wheat for the bread, and mar- 
bles for the peas. Peas always 
make me think of marbles,” he 
confided, “the way they roll 
around on the plate. Well, I re- 
membered the cow, the wheat 
and the marbles all right, but I 
came home with a quart of milk, 
a box of wheat germ and a bunch 
of grapes.” 

Carter straightened his long 
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length slowly as Fred handed 
him the box. “Hopeless, abso- 
lutely hopeless!” he concluded. 

“Well, I hope the roses do the 
trick,” said Fred. 

“They always have before.” 
Carter raised a hand in farewell 
and plunged bravely out into the 
street. 

Home again, he picked up his 
hat from the doorstep and quiet- 
ly entered the house. Following 
his nose, which twitched appre- 
ciatively, he arrived at the 
kitchen door. Eileen stood be- 


fore the stove, stirring vigor- 
ously. 


“Smells good,” Carter ventur- 


ed. 
Eileen whirled about, hands 
on hips; her green eyes were 
narrowed and her brilliant red 
hair was flung back, dangerous- 
ly. But then she caught sight 
of the florist box which Carter 
had thrust out protectively, 
while he backed out of sight. 

Visibly, her belligerent atti- 
tude softened and then she 
laughed. “Okay, Professor, it’s 
safe to come in.” 

Carter winced at this refer- 
ence to his forgetfulness, but he 
entered the kitchen and planted 
a kiss on her uptilted face. 

“At least you don’t forget 
that!” murmured Eileen, open- 
ing the box and arranging the 
flowers in a bowl. She moved a 
bud an eighth of an inch and 
stood back to observe the effect. 
“What I can’t’ understand, 
though, is how you remember all 
those complicated figures and 
appointments and things at the 


office, but when I give you a 
simple little grocery list...” 
“A grocery list,” Carter inter- 
rupted, flatly, “is not simple. It’s 
a confoundedly involved collec. 
tion of variegated objects, relat- 
ed only by the fact that they are 
to be found in a single store!” 


“Um,” Eileen said, sucking a 
pricked thumb. 


“And furthermore,” Carter 
continued, ‘figures are not com- 
plicated. They’re logical and or- 
derly and supremely sensible. | 
have worked with them all my 
life and...” He stopped ab- 
ruptly, aware of an amused 
twinkle in Eileen’s eyes. He 
grunted in disgust and, picking 
up the evening paper, stalked 
into the living room. Eileen fol- 
lowed with the bowl of roses. 

“Well, anyway,” she announ- 
ced to the pair of long legs 
emerging beneath the double 
spread of newsprint, “I’ve solved 
the problem of the groceries. | 
started an account at Plummer’s 
Market, and they’ll send out a de- 
livery boy with anything I need. 

A sigh of deep relief and a 
“Good!” floated out from behind 
the newspaper. 

“And also,” Eileen’s tone was 
determined, as though anticipat- 
ing trouble, “I’ve decided to con- 
fiscate your car keys each eve- 
ning. You can get them from me 
in the morning. That way, I can 
be sure you won’t drive off with 
the car when I need it. I couldn't 
stand another day like today!” 

The paper was lowered with 
ominous slowness, and Carter's 
countenance, purplish with fury 
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and disbelief, emerged. “What 
did you say?” he enquired, de- 
liberately. 

“I’m sorry, Carter,” EHileen’s 
tone was regretful but firm. “I 
can’t help it. You’re forcing me 
to take drastic steps.” 

“T won’t stand for it!” howled 
Carter, leaping to his feet, “I 
won’t be treated like a child!” 

Eileen merely extended her 
hand, ignoring the outburst. 
Carter continued to rail against 
fate and wives and car keys and 
grocery lists for five minutes, 
at the end of which time Eileen 
calmly returned to the kitchen, 
her husband’s car keys dangling 
from one finger. 

Carter’s deeply wounded feel- 
ings refused to be mollified even 
by the excellent stew at dinner. 


The following morning his 
barely restored good humor re- 
ceived a severe setback when he 
got all the way out to the garage 
before remembering he had to 


get his keys from Eileen. He 
arrived at his office in a thor- 
oughly disgruntled state, scowl- 
ing at his startled secretary and 
snapping abruptly at his sur- 
prised partner. To make matters 
completely unpleasant, Eileen 
phoned in to say that Plummer’s 
Market reported their delivery 
boy home sick and she just had 
to have a few items and would 
Carter just... 

“No!” Carter yelled. 

“T just want...” 

“I will not do it!” 
stated with finality. 

As he sat moodily over his 
solitary lunch that noon, Carter 


Carter 


brought out a wilted sheet of 
paper inscribed with grocery 
items and stared at it disgusted- 
ly. 

forget it,” he muttered 
into his vegetable soup, “I know 
I'll forget it. Now why couldn’t 
groceries come by numbers in- 
stead of names, then I’d have no 
trouble at all!” He sat up 
straight, a gleam in his eyes. 
Pushing his dishes to one side, 
he extracted a pencil from an 
inside pocket and bent over the 
grocery list. 

“Let’s see, now. ‘Bacon’ has 
five letters in it, so one-half 
pound of bacon would be 5%. 
Then one pound of coffee. ‘Cof- 
fee’ has six letters in it, so I'll 
put down 6. Two cans of beets: 
two 5’s. One head of lettuce, 
that’s 7. The total of which is 
—um—28%. Divided by the 
number of items, five, is 7 7/10. 
Now, all I have to do is remem- 
ber 5 7/10, and I can’t possibly 
forget to buy bacon, coffee, beets 
and lettuce.” 


Chuckling at his own non- 
sense, he absently crumpled the 
paper, threw it in the ashtray, 
and hurried out of the restaur- 
ant. 

Not until he started home that 
evening did he recall the gro- 
cery list. After frantic search- 
ing of his pockets, he recalled 
what he had done with it and 
groaned aloud. In grim desper- 
ation he drove on toward the 
store, hoping without much faith 
that the sight of food on the 
shelves might restore memory. 

An hour later he entered his 
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house, triumphantly carrying a 
bag of groceries. “Five and 
seven-tenths,” he announced to 
his mystified wife, “means one- 
half pound of bacon, one pound 
of coffee, two cans of beets and 
head of lettuce.” He produced 
each item as he mentioned it, 
while Eileen stared in complete 
disbelief. 


“Good heavens! You remem- 
bered every single thing, even 
the exact amounts! What on 
earth has happened?” 


Carter smiled smugly and in- 
dulged in a bit of strutting, be- 
fore he condescended to explain 
his infallible system. 

Eileen shook her head, dazed- 
ly, trying to comprehend and 
failing. “Well, if it works, I 


guess that’s the important thing, 


but for me it would be much 
simpler just to remember one- 
half pound of bacon, a pound of 
coffee, two cans of beets and a 
head of lettuce.” 

“That’s because you’re a wo- 
man,” Carter said, “You just 
aren’t logical!” And he marched 
from the room with a lordly air. 

“Logical!” muttered Eileen, 
sitting down abruptly. “He calls 
that logical!” 

A few weeks later Carter ap- 
proached his home, whistling a 
gay tune. There was a new, 
carefree attitude about him now, 
but in sight of his front door 
he paused for a moment of inner 
consultation. “Let’s see, now, 
434. Yes, that’s phone gas com- 
pany about bill. I did that. And 
5 2-3. That’s leave suit at 
cleaners. That’s done. And 6%. 


Uh huh. That’s phone nursery 
about plants. Done. And that’s 
all!” He grinned complacently, 
flicked some lint from his lapel, 
and sauntered up the steps. 

As he reached the top, he no- 
ticed the door stood slightly 
ajar. Chuckling, he removed his 
hat and tossed it inside. In- 
stantly, the hat whirled back out 
again and landed with a muggy 
plop in the freshly watered gar- 
den. 

Carter stared at it uncompre- 
hendingly. 

Turning toward the door, he 
saw Eileen peering out with a 
wicked glint in her green eyes, 
“But what...? But I didn’t for- 
get anything!” His tone became 
defiant. I remembered 4°, 
5 2-3 and 6%, and there isn’t 
anything else.” He paused, ex- 
pectantly. 

No answer. 

“Is there?” Faint doubt crept 
into his voice. 

“Not that I know of,” Eileen 
answered, sweetly. 

“Then what. ..?” Carter ges- 
tured frantically toward his 
muddy fedora. 

“T haven’t had any roses for 
over a month now,” Eileen ex- 
plained patiently, “and my club 
is meeting here tomorrow, 
so...” She pointed to the hat. 
“It’s always worked before!” 
she finished triumphantly. 

Carter gave a loud “Whew!” 
and passed a_ shaking hand 
across his brow. “Darling,” he 
said, “the roses are practically 
in your hands, but next time, 
just say 4 2-3.” 
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Donate Services 


HERBP’S a new kind of movie- 
making under way in Holly- 
wood. 


Under the flood of ares on a 
big sound stage stands a tall, 
handsome Catholic priest. He’s 
doing his first movie-acting, per- 


forming acceptably with such 
box-office luminaries as _ Irene 
Dunne, Loretta Young, Ann 
Blyth, William Holden, Jack 


Benny, Rochester and Paul 


Douglas. 


Fr. James Keller, 49, of New 
York City, is founder-director of 
the Christophers, meaning 
Christ-bearers. There are at 
least 200,000 members, chiefly in 
the United States. There are no 
dues, no meetings, no denomina- 
tional requirements. The basic 
idea is to get people to do some- 
thing else besides just grumble 
about things they don’t like in 
education, Government, labor- 
management and so on. 


“You can change the world” is 
the thought behind the Christo- 
phers and it’s the title of Fr. 
Keller’s movie. 

_ One day, Fr. Keller was relax- 
ing from a nationwide speaking 
tour by playing golf. His part- 
ner, a lawyer friend, said, “Why 


Hollywood Stars Join 
Priest For Film Message 


An Associate Press Story 


don’t you get these Christopher 
talks into a picture? They’d 
reach a lot more people than you 
ever can.” 


Fr. Keller broached the sug- 
gestion to his friend, Director 
Leo (“Going My Way”) Mce- 
Carey. McCarey said, “It’s a 
swell idea. But you can’t just 
stand there and talk. Now maybe 
if there were a little group in 
somebody’s home, and you drop- 
ped in...” 


McCarey helped spread the 
word, and the stars volunteered. 
Bing Crosby sang a song in the 
picture. Bob Hope did a tele- 
phone sequence. Stars, directors, 
cameramen, producers and oth- 
ers contributed at least half a 
million dollars worth of free 
time. 


Art Director Bill Flannery 
lent the set—a hand-carved, wal- 
nut living room, more than two 
centuries old, which he bought in 
England. In the picture it’s Jack 
Benny’s living room. 

Benny’s tightwad pose gives 
the show a humorous kickoff. 
The party assembled. Jack tells 
his guests: 

“I want you to meet a friend of 
mine who’s coming by. He’s Fr. 
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James Keller.” Jack tells a little 
about the Christophers, and Fr. 
Keller walks in. He’s a soft-spok- 
en man with an easy grin, strong 
features, and a youthful look de- 
spite graying hair. After the in- 
troductions, he says: 


“IT suppose Jack told you the 
chief purpose of the Christo- 
phers. It’s to get more people 
with high purpose to take up 
careers in the fields that vitally 
influence, for better or for 
worse, the lives of most man- 
kind. Fields such as education, 
Government, writing, labor, so- 
cial service, and library work.” 


Several denominations are rep- 
resented in the cast. Crosby and 
the Misses Blyth, Dunne and 
Young are Catholics. Douglas is 
an Episcopalian, Holden a Con- 


gregationalist, and Rochester a 
Methodist. 

Hal Roach lent the _ sound 
stage. McCarey and two others 
wrote the script. William Per'- 
berg of Twentieth Century-Fox 
and Bernard Carr of Cascade 
Pictures handled production, 
The song Bing sings, “Early 
American,” was composed by 
his movie tunesmiths, Johnny 
Burke and Jimmy Heusen. Bing 
plans to make a recording of it 
and donate the proceeds to the 
Christophers. 

The film’s $30,000 cost for film, 
set erection, and labor was met 
out of contributions to the Chris- 
tophers. Two hundred 16-milli- 
meter prints of the half hour 
film are planned for free dis- 
tribution among church, club and 
other groups. 


Uon't Let It Urag 


Today, a fellow worker grumbled to me that a woman friend 
to whom she owed a small sum of money, had hurt her feelings 
by asking her to pay it. Her feelings were really hurt, too, for, 
as she pointed out, it had been only a few weeks—well, maybe 
a couple of months, since the obligation had been incurred. She 
had always meant to pay it. Not to do so had never occurred 
to her. She had merely forgotten it for awhile, and then 
the opportunity had failed to present itself, and once when 
she had thought she was going to pay it she found that she 
did not have the proper change. But it was only two dollars, 
and goodness, the woman did not need it, surely, with all she 
| 

I wonder why so many women are like that. Men too. Is it 
so hard to keep those little obligations paid up? Why let them 
drag, maybe to be forgotten? It would be so much simpler to 
return that little loan, that borrowed car fare or lunch money, 
at the earliest opportunity, and maybe prevent the loss of a 
beautiful friendship.—Catherine A. O’Rieley, McGregor, Ia. 
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Let’s help to spread the 


|? grew out of the shortage of 
skilled labor, and thus far it’s 
been a howling success. 

In the first place Jim Wilson 
started to build a house. He 
couldn’t hire a carpenter for 
love or money. They were all 
busy and had work lined up for 
six months ahead. Jim had to 
have a house. He had two 
months to get out of the apart- 
ment he was in. The rent was 
raised and a new party had 
bought it. He had to have a roof 
over his head for his wife and 
kid. So he bought a lot and 
started to work. 

“T’ll do it myself,” he said, 
“but I may need a little help 
from the rest of you fellows now 
and then.” 

“Sure,” we agreed, “and if we 
need a little help later on, when 
youre through with your house, 
we'll call on you.” 

“Fair enough,” he said. 
“Sounds like a good deal to me.” 

“We pooled our man _ power. 
Six of us together, and gave our 
spare evenings and Sundays to 
the construction of a house. We 
were pretty much dopes to start 
with, none of us ever having 
built more than a dog house, but 
Jim bought a book on_house- 


Help A Neighbor Club 


B. M. APPLEGATE 


building and when we_ got 
stuck we consulted re- 
tired carpenter, who gave us 
first hand information and 
came over to show us. our 
mistakes—Lord knows we had 
enough of them at first. 

Little by little that house went 
up—much faster than as if just 
one man had tried to tackle the 
whole job by himself. That’s a 
slow and exhausting job alone. 

This is a five room house with 
a fire place, and believe you me, 
we learned a lot in its construc- 
tion. We learned to wire a form 
for a basement, to pour concrete 
and tamp it down well, to keep 
the stuff wetted down while it’s 
hardening, to put studding into 
place, to make casements for 
windows, and a hundred other 
things. Fortunately Jim had a 
pretty good blue print to go by 
or we'd have been stuck a hund- 
red times. The house is finished 
now, except for a few interior 
things that Jim’s doing for him- 
self. Now we’re working on a 
garage for Ben Kenning. And 
Mary McChesney’s waiting anxi- 
ously for us to finish. Seems 
that she’s wanted a fence put up 
for about five years, and Tom’s 
been just too indifferent to get 
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it up. She has another word for 
it, but we'll skip that. Well, 
Tom’s one of us, and it won’t 
take six men long to do that to- 
gether. 


Each one of us has a project 
planned to keep us busy. Tom 
wants his basement turned into 
a rumpus room. We’re all con- 
tributing ideas. 

Con needs a little dirt hauled 
for his front yard. Tom’s got a 
trailer and we'll go along to 
shovel it in and shovel it out. Six 
men can do a lot in short order. 

Sam Evans needs his garden 
spaded. He says there’s nothing 
he hates worse himself, but his 
wife’s an enthusiastic gardener. 
It’s got to be spaded, and some 
of the perennials thinned. We'll 
all spend a half hour some even- 
ing next spring, digging. And 
Tom says that he and Jim Wil- 
son can use some of those peren- 
nial roots when they’re thinned 
out. 


By golly, it’s the darndest plan 
you ever saw for accomplishing 
things. 

We've had a dozen different 
fellows ask to join our little 
group, but we’re keeping it 
rather small and in the neigh- 
borhood so that we don’t get too 
much lined up ahead. I’ve sug- 
gested to those fellows that they 
get.one started close to home, 


Seems to me it’s something that 
could be a howling success any- 
where. 

Sure, we’ve had to give up a 
bridge session or too, but our 
wives are just as happy as we 
are at the results we accomplish. 
It’s on the old house-raising, 
corn-husking plan. Help your 
neighbor and help yourself. The 
dinners those women stir up to- 
gether when we’re working some 
place are something to tell about. 

And there’s another side of it 
too—the good fellowship and 
comradeliness in the community, 
and makes our neighborhood a 
friendlier, better place to live. 
There’s less of that “My dad 
ean lick your dad” stuff among 
the kids, less of that “You stay 
off my lawn or else—’”’ and more 
real, genuine understanding. 
We’re all proud of the swing and 
see-saw we set up in Lem’s yard 
(he had more room) for all the 
kids in the block to use. We 
know where to find them now 
when it’s supper time. We're 
proud of our homes and lawns 
and yards. And we take more in- 
terest in keeping them up. 

On top of everything, it’s a 
working form of “Do unto oth- 
ers” that makes better Chris- 
tians of all of us. We’re begin- 
ning to understand the love of 
our fellow man in neighborhood 
unity. 


: 
The average suburbanite is perfectly willing to call a spade 
a spade until spring planting time comes.—T. J. McInerney. 


This country has all the sex novels it needs, but it could 
use a few more cook books.—Sabula Gazette. 


Bills Son, Kit 


A Short Story 


ANNA-MARGARET RECORD 


HEN Bill’s folks came to 

spend a month with us, they 
sub-let their apartment, hired a 
van, and brought their beds with 
them. In my innocence, I’d 
thought they could sleep on our 
bed and we could sleep on the 
living room couch. Mom said no, 
she wouldn’t think of incon- 
veniencing us. 

They also brought their frigid- 
aire, because we had only an ice 
box, Mom’s enormous easy chair, 
a desk, a big radio, and a utility 
cabinet for their clothes. This 
meant we had to move the baby’s 
bed into a corner of the living 
room, Antoinette and her ward- 
robe and Kitten’s chest of draw- 
ers into the dining room, and 
give Bill’s folks the nursery. 

“Maybe we could put Kit in 
our room,” Bill suggested. 

“Kit stays in the nursery,” I 
said grimly. 

We'd already had to bring his 
pen, our radio, and one of our 
own living room chairs into our 
room to make way for Mom’s 
outsize lounge chair and radio. 

All the dining room held was 
the ice box, a chest of drawers, 
4 wardrobe, a studio couch, a 
youth: bed, the frigidaire, the 
telephone stand, and oh, yes—a 
table and chairs. It wasn’t a big 
room to start with, so we hadn’t 


much trouble getting through it 
with the aid of a compass, pro- 
vided we could see the north star 
through the window. 


Our son Kit was eighteen 
months old. He looked at Grand- 
ma and Grandpa with eyes like 
black pansies, and when he 
smiled you could hear heaven’s 
windows fly open. The angels 
were leaning out to watch him, 
so they could smile like that for 
Mary the next time she walked 
by. Kit’s cheeks were a clear 
pale olive, with rosy undertones 
like a peach in August. Bill’s 
mother took one look at him, 
and lost her heart. “He’s beau- 
tiful!” she breathed, and added 
—inevitably: “He looks exactly 
like Bill when he was a baby!” 

Antoinette was a_ golden 
blonde, and the baby a red-head, 
but they, too, looked exactly like 
Bill when he was a baby. In 
Kit’s case, however, I could 
easily believe it, for when Bill 
and Kit grin (as opposed to smil- 
ing) they look like big and little 
imps cut from the same pattern. 

“He acts like Bill, too,” I as- 
sured her, and Bill retorted, 
“When you say that, woman— 
smile!” 

“I know he’s an angel,” said 
Mom indignantly, gathering up 
the seraphically smiling Kit. 
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Kit leaned forward and pat- 
ted Grandma’s face with his 
brown little fingers. ‘“‘Love-love 
Mammaw,” he lisped, and Mam- 
maw was enchanted. We were, 
too, till she shrieked, “Ouch!” 
and held the seraph off for a 
closer look. At least half the 
time, Kit’s kisses had teeth in 
them. This must have been one 
of the times. 

“Love-love Mammaw,” said 
Kit happily, grinning like an 
imp as he trotted off to play. 

Kit could help the early bird 
with worm-catching. In fact, 
he’d have caught and eaten them 
all before the bird hopped out 
of his nest. The next morning 
he woke up as usual, gurgled, 
and then shouted at Grandma 
and Grandpa. He was overjoyed 


to have company he could wake 


up. (Antoinette was hardened to 
baby-brother noises at dawn.) 
He threw a stuffed elephant in 
Grandma’s face, and bounced up 
and down in glee. 

Mom told me sleepily, later on, 
that her children went to bed 
when she and Dad did, and got 
up when they did. I didn’t say 
anything. If Bill and I got to 
bed by 11:30, we were lucky. I 
hadn’t any intention of keeping 
my babies up till midnight for 
the benefit of house guests who 
wanted to sleep till 9:00. If they 
hadn’t brought their beds, they’d 
have been sleeping in our bed- 
room instead of the nursery, and 
even Kit couldn’t throw stuffed 
toys through a solid wall. 

The folks’ big radio had little 
shelves for books. It’s just as 
well they didn’t bring books, too. 


(Kit leves them—but not on 
shelves.) The first time An- 
toinette and Kit climbed up the 
shelves and sat on the radio, | 
put them down with well-placed 
slaps on the bottom. But Dad 
intervened placidly, “They won’t 
hurt it any. Let ’em play.” 

“All right,” I thought. “All 
right. It’s up to you, but please 
remember I tried!” 

The folks were amazed and 
more than slightly abused when 
Kit climbed up on it a couple of 
days later, pried off the glass, 
and broke one of the indicating 
needles. I didn’t want my son 
to grow up a destructive hood- 
lum, but I wouldn’t let Bill spank 
him for breaking it. 

“But, honey!” expostulated 
Bill, bewildered. 

“I spanked him the first time 
he touched it,” I informed him, 
“and Dad said to let him play. 
Well—he played.” 

Bill took another look at my 
face, and decided to let matters 
stand. 

Mom’s children never did any 
of the things normal children 
these days do. They never both- 
ered her any. They never gave 
anyone any trouble. They nev- 
er had to be told anything twice. 
People used to bt astonished by 
their goodness: “Are they al- 
ways this good?” 

They always were. 

They picked up their toys. 
They kept their clothes (at the 
age of four—Antoinette’s age) 
—neat and orderly. 

“Goodness, honey,” I said 
lightly, turning to Bill, “when 
did you change?” 
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Bill drops his clothes on the 
floor, in the nearest chair, across 
a doorknob, or in the bathroom. 
He never hangs anything in the 
closet and never picks anything 
up. I’m sure he thinks coat 
hangers will bite him. He never 
knows where to find his clothes, 
either; I do it for him, or he’d 
rival Lady Godiva on her horse 
—without long hair. 

Bill merely smirked like an 
imp, and his mother got mad. 
“Well, I can tell you right now if 
he’s changed, he did it after he 
left home. He picked up his 
clothes at home!” 

I didn’t say anything—l’d 
meant to be funny, not sarcastic 
—and Bill went on smirking. 

As for Kit, he might look like 
Bill, but-—heavens—he didn’t act 
like him. (Bill was so perfect he 
must have had trouble with his 
wings at night.) Antoinette’s 
bed was, of necessity, crowded 
into a corner of the dining room 
where it touched the frigidaire. 
Up on Big Sister’s bed Kit would 
clamber—-and open the refrig- 
erator. I grew to dread that 
tell-tale click. It presaged any- 
thing. Slapping his hands didn’t 
faze him. Neither did telling 
him. One day, after a suspi- 
cious silence, I rushed in to find 
his sitting in the middle of An- 
toinette’s bed with both hands 
thrust down in a jar of chocolate 
syrup. His elbows had been in 
it, too. His little face was 
ecstatic—and choco. I put 
the syrup back, gingerly re- 
moved my son to the bathroom, 
meanwhile explaining slowly and 
distinetly over his agonized 
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howls that little boys don’t both- 
er the refrigerator, they don’t 
eat syrup in Sister’s bed. 

Suddenly Kit smiled angelical- 
ly. “I bad bad boy,” he told me. 
Proudly. 

His grandmother came out to 
look sternly at the culprit—and 
melted. “Well,” she said weakly, 
“you look like your daddy, even 
if you don’t act like him. Bill 
was the best child!” 

I set my teeth, and by sheer 
will power held my tongue. The 
funny part of it, however, was 
that when Mom wasn’t telling 
me how superior her own chil- 
dren (and her daughter’s chil- 
dren) were to mine, she was 
telephoning Bill’s Aunt Bessie 
and bragging about eur three 
cherubs. Specially about Kit. I 
developed a fellow feeling for 
Aunt Bessie, because Aunt Bes- 
sie’s little grandson Snarky was 
the same age Kit was, and Mom 
loved telling Aunt Bessie how 
much smarter Kit was than 
Snarky, and how many more 
things he could do. This was 
partly true. Kit wasn’t any 
smarter than Snarky, but Snar- 
ky was too fat to be active, while 
Kit—drat the luck!—could win 
the Olympics any day in a cross- 
country, gate-climbing, obstacle 
race. He was usually practicing, 
too, to keep in trim. 

Bill’s sister, according to him, 
was a pampered brat. Accord- 
ing to her, Bill was a pampered 
brat. According to their moth- 
er, they were both saintly little 
prodigies, and their older broth- 
er was another one, maybe even 
a little smarter and a little saint- 
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lier. Clarissa could keep house 
at Antoinette’s age! She could 
cook before she _ started to 
school! And she never, never, 
under any circumstances, left 
her doll on the living room floor. 
She didn’t, in fact, play with 
dolls. She mothered Bill. (Snorts 
from Bill.) Bill’s brother, six 
years older, also adored him. 
They never argued, or disagreed, 
or—horrors! — fought. (Jeers 
from Bill. “What were the three 
of us always being licked for, if 
it wasn’t for getting into free- 
for-alls?”) But their mother 
should know, and I got it on 
good authority, at least a hun- 
dred times during the visit, that 
the three of them were so good 
they never needed spanking. 
My children (pink-cheeked 


and chubby) weren’t husky like 
Mom’s children because I didn’t 


feed my family right. I didn’t 
let Antoinette drink coca cola: 
“It never hurt Clarissa’s little 
boy!” I didn’t give candy to Kit: 
“Children need sweet stuff at his 
age...” Bill and I seldom ate 
bread: “People ought to eat 
bread! They need it. Now I 
don’t eat much bread,” Mom ac- 
cused us, busily eating bread, 
“but I have to have some bread. 
My doctor says I need it.” 

We didn’t mind if she ate 
bread——her share and our share, 
too, if she wanted it—but we 
didn’t want it ourselves. 

I didn’t give ice cream to Baby 
Alison: “Ice cream never yet 
hurt a six-months old baby! I 
fed all my babies ice cream.” Ex- 
plaining that our pediatrician 
gave me the children’s diet lists 


at regular intervals never did 
any good. Specialists were an 
extravagance; general practi- 
tioners were just as good. Usual- 
ly better. 

I was going stark, staring mad 
—and fast—when Aunt Bessie, 
and Mom’s old friend Mrs. Mur- 
ray, dropped in. They pounced 
ecstatically on the children. 

“Aren’t they precious!” 

“Nancy, they’re beautiful!” 

“The lambs!” 

“They all look just like Bill,” 
said Mom. 

Mrs. Murray and Aunt Bessie 
chuckled. “Why, these two look 
like Nancy. The fair ones.” 

“The little boy looks some- 
thing like Bill,” Aunt Bessie de- 
cided. “But Bill wasn’t that pret- 
ty when he was a baby—so 
scrawny and half-starved look- 
ing. Why, Fannie, till he was 
half-grown, I never thought 
you’d raise him!” 

“T remember the time I kept 
the three of ’em,” said Mrs. 
Murray. “Bill and Clarissa were 
fairly good kids—good normal 
youngsters, both of ’em—but 
that Arthur! I wanted to break 
a clapboard on his bottom!” 

The children wandered away, 
and I smiled encouragingly at 
Mrs. Murray. Mom was fidget- 
ing and getting red in the face. 

“Fourteen years old,” said 
Mrs. Murray, “and didn’t pre- 
tend to mind. He needed a good 
blistering when he was about 
four.” 

“Can you keep Kit anywhere 
without bars, Nancy?” Aunt 
Bessie wanted to know. “Every 
time we turned around Bill was 


out and gone! You couldn’t tell 
him a thing at that age, and 
he’d laugh if you spanked him.” 

“Kit’s exactly like him,” I 
said happily. “He’s just a splin- 
ter off the old chip.” 

A fateful click, then silence, 
horrified me. Without apology, 
I ran for the dining room, with 
Mom and the visitors behind 
me. There, in Antoinette’s bed, 
sat Kit, sticky and blissful, with 
both fists deep in the chocolate 
syrup. 

Aunt Bessie leaned against 
the door jamb, and laughed till 
tears ran down her face. “You 
told me about the syrup over the 
phone, Fannie, but I just 
couldn’t visualize it. If he isn’t 
Clarissa’s double! Remember 
the time she got the shampoo? 
We'd put it up high, and every 
time she’d go right back, climb 
up on something to get the bot- 
tle, and then yell bloody mur- 
der when she tasted it!” 

When the company had gone, 
I didn’t say anything. I didn’t 
need to. I hummed as I started 
dinner. It didn’t bother me a 
bit when Antoinette threw her 
sweater on a chair as she ran 
through the kitchen. Bill never 
picks up his clothes, either. Mom 
rushed out just in time to grab 
Kit as he climbed over the play 
yard fence. 

“You rascal,” she told him, 
“you’re just like your Daddy!” 
Kit turned his black, pansy 
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eyes on her. (Really, they were 
wasted on a boy!) He smiled, 
and you could almost see the 
angels taking lessons. “Love-love 
Mammaw,” said Kit suggestive- 
ly. 
“Oh, no, you don’t, you lit- 
tle imp!” said Mammaw. 

Kit chuckled. “I bad bad 
boy,” he said, and trotted off 
across his yard. 

“Some people,” Mom told me, 
“who have never brought up a 
family of their own don’t know 
a good child when they see one. 
Take Edna Murray! She never 
had any children, and she’s al- 
ways criticizing other people’s.” 

“Why, Mom, you told me she 
brought up two nieces and a 
nephew.” 

“She did, but they weren’t her 
own, and they weren’t high- 
spirited and lively like most 
children. Give me a child with 
a little ginger in him! They turn 
out the best in the long run. 
Look at Bill! Look at Kit, just 
like him! All my children had 
spirit, and Bill’s have, too!” 

When Bill’s folks went home 
in three months, they wanted to 
sneak Kit into the moving van. 
“We just couldn’t leave him any 
sooner,” said  Bill’s mother. 
“He’s the best child! Not a bit 
of trouble!” And then she added 
thoughtfully, “Staying this 
long, I’m glad we brought our 
beds, Nancy. We wouldn’t have 
inconvenienced you for the 
world!” 


The world has any number of otherwise smart people who 


are chronically against whatever is proposed.—Anthon Herald. 
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Your Heart 
™ Can be Nervous too 


LEON @d’AVNATAMOFF 


E are, almost all of us, at one 

time or another conscious 
of abnormal throbbings or ano- 
malous pains in the region of our 
hearts. 

Joe Stevens wakes up one 
morning and while he’s singing 
in the shower, he suddenly feels 
his heart hammering. That night 
just as he is drifting off to 
sleep, it begins to race again, 
and half an hour passes before a 
normal rhythm is resumed. This 
is not the usual quickened beat 
that Joe experiences after his 
morning sprints for the 7:52 
and it worries him. The next 
day, he describes his symptoms 
to his fellow cashier, Fred Shul- 
er. 4 
“Didn’t your old man have 
heart trouble the latter asks. 

Joe takes off his vest, Fred 
listens to his heart, hears a 
“leak” and prescribes a regime 
for Joe, “No running, no excite- 
ment, no stimulants, no sleeping 
on the left side, no mowing the 
lawn, ete.” Six weeks of 
this schedule and Joe is no 
better. Haunted by the mem- 
ory of his wife’s Aunt Han- 
nah, who died of heart failure in 
the subway, Joe at last consults 
a heart specialist. A general ex- 
amination, followed by a 
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thorough auscultation, and the 
specialist tells Joe, “there is 
absolutely nothing wrong with 
your heart!” Joe is a “false 
cardiac” and he will take home 
with him a prescription for his 
nerves. 

But how about Mary Allen, the 
teen-ager whose cheeks are 
colourless and who looks as 
though she’s going to faint in 
the corridors between classes; 
and the red-faced, smiling “Pop” 
McGinnis, retired traffic police- 
man, who’s over 60 and finds it 
harder and harder to manage the 
stairs to his walk-up flat? They 
are quite likely serious heart 
cases — uncompensated cardiacs 
whose hearts are unequal to the 
task of pumping blood fast 
enough to renew the supply of 
oxygen needed by the body. 
Such people find themselves suf- 
focated after slight exertion and 
their muscles refuse to work. In 
extreme cases, their weakness is 
so marked that they are unable 
to leave their beds. 

Fortunately, congenital heart 
disease is quite rare. It can be 
diagnosed at birth and is the re- 
sult of a malformation of the 
organ, which permits part of 
the venous blood to be returned 
to the arteries without having 
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received its oxygen from the 
lungs. The sufferers are “asphy- 
xiated” and instead of being a 
normal colour, cheeks and lips 
are bluish, and effort is practi- 
cally impossible. 

Often the child or adolescent 
may manifest symptoms of car- 
diac disturbance following an in- 
fectious disease. A frequent 
cause of heart trouble in the 
young age group is “rheumatic 
fever,” characterized by attacks 
of rheumatism which affect the 
articulations and which are ac- 
companied by a persistent tem- 
perature. If energetic treatment 
does not follow in time, the 
rheumatism affects the heart, 
resulting in a rheumatic endo- 
carditis. The child will suffer 
all his life from a “leak” caused 
by an imperfect functioning of 
the valvules of the heart. Other 
infectious diseases, and particu- 
larly septicemia, can likewise 
leave chronic heart disorders in 
their wake. 

Organic heart disease can be 
suspected if you experience two 
requisite symptoms over a period 
of time: breathlessness and per- 
sistent palpitations after physi- 
cal effort. 

In the normal organism, an 
everyday effort such as climbing 
stairs, running a short distance, 
or carrying a heavy parcel, pro- 
vokes a certain shortness of 
breath and a quickening of the 
heart beat, but after a lapse of 
two or three minutes, no trace of 
the physical strain remains. 

In the case of the true cardiac 
sufferer, the acceleration of the 
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heart beat is manifested by vio- 
lent palpitations which last for 
a long time after the effort is 
over. There is a very marked 
shortness of breath which forces 
the victim to stop and rest at 
frequent intervals. These symp- 
toms must not be confused with 
the normal breathlessness of 
sedentary individuals wunaccus- 
tomed to physical exercise; nor © 
with the banal palpitations of the 
high-strung and the nervous. 
Outside the group of real car- 
diac cases, we encounter the 
category of those whose hearts 
bother them with inconvenient 
and often exasperating complica- 
tions after a normal exertion, or 
even after no exertion at all. 
Most of these sufferers possess 
what the doctors refer to as a 
“nervous heart,” that is, a heart 
that is physiologically healthy 
but whose nerves are hypersen- 
sitive, giving rise to flutterings, 
accelerated beats, sensations of 
uneasiness, pains and gasping. 
Only the physician is qualified 
to make a diagnosis. Ausculta- 
tion and the electrocardigraph 
will reveal any abnormality, 
whether an organic one arising 
from a cardiac lesion, or a func- 
tional one caused by a nervous 
condition of the heart. If your 
doctor diagnoses an organic dis- 
order, follow his prescription to 
the letter. By doing so, you will 
be able to live an almost normal 
life in relative safety by avoid- 
ing undue physical effort, violent 
emotions, and overwork. Various 
tonic drugs such as digitalis, 
which strengthen the contrac- 
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tions of the heart muscle and at 
the same time regulate its rhy- 
thm, are at your disposal. Digi- 
taline which is derived from dig- 
italis is in common use and can 
be employed over a long period 
of time without after effects. 

If your troublesome heart 
symptoms belong to the “nerv- 
ous” classification, your doctor 


will prescribe a treatment of sed- 
atives and rest. Follow his direc- 
tions faithfully, particularly with 
regard to alcohol, coffee, tea, and 
other stimulants. Then banish 
your heart trouble worries from 
your mind. For the quicker you 
do so, the more surely and cer- 
tainly you will experience relief 
and results. 


The Good Home 


There is only one adequate definition of a good home. It 
is a place where good people live. Important as economic and 
social factors may be in determining the character of a home, 
they become relatively insignificant when placed in the scale 
alongside the character of the individual man who is the head 
of the home or the woman who is its heart. 

The causes for the disintegration of the home in the United 
States are quite obviously multiple and varied. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to catalog them. Yet it must be 
recognized that a basic source of the problem can be found in 
the psychological immaturity of many who enter into the mar- 
riage contract unaware that self-sacrifice must be the founda- 
tion stone of their union. 


A crass secularism affecting all aspects and phases of 
American life has quite naturally made inroads into the home. 
It has altered the thinking of the father and the mother. It 
has made them feel that material comforts are more import- 
ant than spiritual values; that the good home is the big one 
with the maids and the cars; that children are a burden and 
another mouth to feed, rather than a gift and another soul to 
teach to know and love and serve God. 

Only a rededication to the first principles of Christian liv- 
ing—the love of God and of the neighbor—can combat success- 
fully the soul-sickness that is destroying thousands of homes 
each year and set them up once again in their true role: places 
where a man and a woman, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, with 
mutual respect and mutual affection, work together toward 
the salvation of one another and the souls of the children God 
may bless them with, and in so doing work out their own salva- 
tion.—Rev. Joseph G. Phoenix, C.M. 


Fun With Words 


Some come from strange sources 
W. G. MONTGOMERY 


the several thousand words 

in the dictionary which have 
come to us from unusual sour- 
ces, the ones given here might 
serve as a first step in a study 
of this interesting phase of our 
language. 

Take the word “academy.” It 
comes from the fact that Plato 
selected a garden owned by a 
man named Academus in which 
to conduct his school. This word 
which has become so closely con- 
nected with education itself, is 
really a mere reference to the 
man’s name who supplied Plato 
with a place to teach. 

Nobody would like to be called 
a “dude,” and would probably 
like it less in case he should 
know the origin of the word. 
“Dude” comes from the Greek, 
and means “drowsy head.” In 
practical English it means a per- 
son all dressed up outwardly, 
and empty on the inside. 

When you say “Goodbye” to a 
friend, you are using an abbre- 
viation for the little prayer, God 
be with you. The famous city 
of Damascus is named from the 
Hebrew word dam, which means 
blood, and which was supposed 
to have been built on the spot 
where Cain slew Abel. 

Many of our most common 
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words were literally flung at us 
out of some incident, accident 
or human experience. We find 
the word “east” is connected 
with “yeast,” that which makes 
something rise: and so it is east 
because the sun rises there. A 
step further and we have from 


the same _ source, the word 
“Easter.” 
The word “humbug” comes 


from an old prank which some 
students tried to play on their 
professor. Being an expert on 
insects, his students tried to stall 
him by carefully putting to- 
gether the wings, legs and body 
of various insects, and asking 
him the name of this strange 
bug they had discovered. 

“Did it hum?” asked the pro- 
fessor. “Yes,” the jokesters re- 
plied. “Then it must be a hum- 
bug,” answered the professor, 
who was not fooled in the least. 
Since then the word “humbug” 
means any person or thing 
which is obviously a fraud. It 
finally got into the dictionary, as 
did the word “humming,” which 
is linked with jesting or joking. 

The word “cabal” has an un- 
usual origin. This word was the 
product of an evil design dating 
back to the year 1670, when 
Charles II formed a combina- 
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tion of five men to carry out one 
of his nefarious schemes. The 
names of these men as given in 
order, were Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and 
Lauderdale. Since the first let- 
ters of these names spell “cabal,” 
the word was soon being used to 
denote any secret scheme de- 
signed by men for an evil pur- 
pose. 


The word “knapsack” is traced 
to the sack which contained a 
soldier’s food. He might also 
use the sack at night for a pil- 
low, thus getting a knap or sleep 
on the sack. In the course ‘of 


time the first letter was omitted, 
giving us the word “nap,” mean- 
ing a short sleep. So, literally, 
“knapsack” means sleeping on a 
sack, but ordinarily means a 


traveling case carried on the 
back. 

“Logrolling” is a word in poli- 
tical circles. It means “you 
help me and I'll help you.” It 
dates back to pioneer days when 
settlers would gather together 
and cut down trees and roll logs 
to help one another build houses 
to live in. 

To “boycott,” means you will 
have nothing to do with a cer- 
tain person oy purchase certain 
products. This word is derived 
from a certain Captain Boycott 
in Ireland. He was so unreason- 
able in collecting rents, that the 
tenants formed a league against 
him. They agreed not to speak 
to him, nor rent from him, and 
neither buy from him nor sell to 
him, with the result, of course, 
that he was soon in want. The 


only worthy thing this connotes 
is that no one, regardless of how 
much he may possess, can get 
along very long without the help 
of others. No one can ever be 
entirely independent of others. 


The “meal” you eat doesn’t 
mean food. It comes from an 
old word “mael,” which meant 
a point of time, and so “meal” 
means the time you eat. 


The word “meander” means to 
drift idly about. It comes from 
a river by that name in Asia 
Minor. This small river is so 
erooked and sluggish that it 
flows in every direction, often 
turning abruptly to meet itself. 


We try to avoid the use of 
“slang” in our speech, probably 
without knowing how the word 
itself got into the dictionary. 
This word refers to language 
that doesn’t conform to good 
taste. It goes back to a Dutch 
general named _ Slangenberg, 
who was foul mouthed and abu- 
sive in directing the men under 
his command. 

The word “windfall” refers 
to unexpected good fortune. It is 
derived from the old English es- 
tates where trees belonged to 
the king, and could not be cut 
down, but when blown down by 
storms, might be used by the 
commoners for wood or other 
purposes. 

The expression “O. K.” is 
traced to various sources. While 
not a word, and not an elegant 
expression, it is used so much 
that its origin might well be 
looked into. I have investigated 


most of the given sources, and 
it’s my conclusion that the fol- 
lowing explanation is the cor- 
rect one. 


It seems that this expression 
was first used after the election 
of William Henry Harrison to 
the presidency. It was the result 
of an error in spelling. An elec- 
tion clerk, in certifying the re- 
turns of his precinct, marked it 
“oll korrect.” Because of the 
publicity it got, people were soon 
using “O. K.” to signify what- 
ever was true. To say the least, 
“0. K.” is not a nice expression, 
and one, I think, that all of us 
might well forget. 

The common “window” is 
from an early spelling, “wind- 
door.” Windows were first put 
in houses to let air in, or for 
ventilation. They were doors 
for the wind to enter. That was 
before glass was used. When 
glass came in, the “wind-doors” 
were arranged to be opened or 
closed, and so we have the word 
“window.” 

We often use the word 
“racket,” and “racketeer,” to de- 
note a money getting scheme not 
on the “up and up.” This word 
is traced to the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England, where it was 
a custom for pickpockets to 
start a racket or noise in a crowd 
in order to divert the attention 
of their intended victims. This 
racket became so prevalent that 
in 1697 a law was passed impos- 
ing a heavy penalty on anyone 
who created a disturbance in a 
public gathering. But the word 
“racket” has remained as a sym- 
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bol of anything of a dishonest 
nature. 


“Sincere” goes back to Rome, 
where dishonest architects used 
wax to cover flaws in the walls 
of buildings. When the wax 
peeled off, the cheap workman- 
ship was easily seen. After this 
discovery, when contracts were 
made with architects to erect 
buildings, they contained the 
words “sine cera,” meaning 
without wax, and so the word 
“sincere.” 

When you receive your salary 
do you realize that what you get 
is “salt money?” 

Earning one’s salt was a com- 
mon expression before the days 
of refrigeration, when salt had 
to be used for keeping meat and 
other articles of food. And so 
“salarium,” or “salt money,” 
was the word now used for 
“salary.” 

The word “problem” is Greek, 
and means something literally 
thrown in front of you. Thus, 
in actual life, a problem is any- 
thing thrown in front of you 
which you must work your way 
past, and as one difficulty is 
solved, another stalks out in 
front of you, and will continue 
to do so as long as life lasts. 

The Spartans were noted for 
the fewness of words used. “La- 
conic” is from Laconia, their 
capital city. Spartans were ac- 
tors, not talkers. When the 
Athenian messenger threatened, 
if we come to your city, we will 
raze it to the ground, the Spar- 
tans answered with one word, 
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“THE program changed from 

the Boston Symphony to a 
night club jam session. Six- 
year old Bea left her cut-outs 
and went to the radio, jiggled 
the dial, then shut it off. 

“What’s the matter with that 
program?” asked our guest. 

“It’s silly—and noisy,” and 
she returned to her play. 

“Noisier than Tschaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony ?” 

“That isn’t noisy,” she as- 
serted, “it’s just big. I like it.” 

And there you have it. Bea 
could not tell why she preferred 
the symphony to boogie-woogie, 
or Mary Hopple’s contralto to 
the purple sliding tones of the 
night-club crooner, but her judg- 
ment was unerring. And this 
because she had pulled at the 
nipple to the rhythm of good 
music from the day she came 
home from the hospital. Three 
years later she would call from 
the nursery, “I want Casal,” and 
be asleep before the rich tones 
of the cello had finished their 
yearning beauty. 

What sinks into the subcon- 
scious of the young child hobbles 
up throughout life as unexplain- 
ed preferences and aversions, as 
predispositions and tastes. It is 


like pebbles dropped into a deep, 
quiet pool, their rings rounding 
to life’s end. Drop rhythmic 
beauty into the pool, and there 
grows an expanding strength, an 
antidote for life’s fears and frus- 
trations. It is faith in the 
triumph of the human spirit; 
and this is so because beauty is 
truth, and truth sets us free. 


Though I did not know it at 
the time, Bea was tone-deaf, and 
still cannot carry the simplest 
tune. Yet because of her early 
exposure to the best in music, 
she has not been deprived of 
pleasure in this most rewarding 
of the arts. She learned to recog- 
nize and select her musical favo- 
rites along with her dolls and 
fairy tales. 


A part of this directed train- 
ing was to be an early acquaint- 
ance with our inheritance of 
grand old hymns. Here was 
music doubly haunting, with 
melody and magic of words 
blended with beauty and 
strength of rhythm. Both an 
art and a philosophy, it would, | 
knew, stand her in good stead 
when life began to batter at her 
citadel. And so I began taking 
her to church when she was 
three. 
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Rhythm is a recognized domi- 
nant source of strength and joy. 
Walking, running—these are the 
natural rhythms of daily living 
and give us pleasure. The con- 
scious rhythms of music, poetry, 
the dance, do not merely add to, 
but multiply our natural re- 
sources a thousand-fold. To that 
end Bea’s early education in 
poetry was concurrent with that 
in music. She loved and demand- 
ed Hiawatha before she could 
plainly lisp, “Give me of your 
bark, Oh birch tree.” It went 


along with the delightful poetry 
and nonsense rhymes of child- 
hod—“A birdie with a yellow 
bill,” 
cares.” 
The conscious rhythm of the 
dance came at six, when she be- 


and “Let it rain, who 


gan taking private lessons in 
ballet. I requested the teacher 
to use Our own records instead 
of the jazz she used with her 
classes. As a result, when the 
great orchestras played ‘her 
music’ on the radio, Bea danced 
around the living room for the 
fun of it. Today, at twenty- 
three, when tired from the day’s 
job, she finds her greatest joy 
and relaxation in such cavort- 
ings. “My feet can’t resist that 
music,” she will say. Ballet is 
her one outstanding talent. She 
is a ‘natural.’ 

If I needed any proof that 
early impressions permanently 
affect the personality and tastes, 
I found it in Lou. 

Lou was a nervous, hysterical 
foster child whom we took in at 
the age of fourteen. Eleven 


earlier homes had been a 
series of single rooms over 
taverns and cheap _restaur- 
ants, and her lullabys and 
hourly musical menu had been 
blared out from taproom juke 
boxes. She reacted to the psy- 
chotic blast of jive as a jumping 
bean does to a hot stove. Her 
taste was set, and nothing we 
could do in the three years she 
was with us affected it. 

But Bea was poised and se- 
rene. In part, I ascribe her self- 
confidence and fearlessness to 
the peace and happiness of the 
pre-school bedtime atmosphere. 
This was usually conditioned by 
a solo in my mediocre mezzo, of 
“Sleep, My Darling, Peace At- 
tend Thee, All Through the 
Night,” and was followed by a 
good music record—upon her 
demand. 

In part also, her excellent ad- 
justment to life was the rigid 
deletion of all fear tales from 
her pre-school reading. Grimm 
and Anderson and their kind 
were at the time unknown to 
her. When they came later she 
was able to meet them. Her 
babyhood happiness were never 
distorted by dreamland dragons 
and giants and big bad wolves. 

At times I was troubled with 
doubts about the regime I ladled 
out to my child. “She is a gen- 
eration later than you,” the 
gremlins would say. “She is a 
product of her times, not of 
yours. You are denying her the 
normal pleasures of her genera- 
tion.” 

But subsequent events have 
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justified the attempt. We simply 
have to make choices. We test 
by the best we know. Bea has a 
fuller, richer life than most of 
her contemporaries. “The girls 


don’t even know the Nutcracker 
Suite or Winnie the Pooh,’ she 
has said. “And they think tap. 
dancing is about all there is t 
know of it—poor things.” 


St. Anthony Goes 
‘Underground’ 


BY T. J. McINERNEY 


UESDAY, June 13, will once 
more be a memorable day in 
the little seaside village of 
Oceanside on the south shore of 
Long Island. The Feast of St. 
Anthony of Padua has been a big 
event in Oceanside for nearly 
two decades or since shortly 
after an Irish-born priest estab- 
lished the now-famous “under- 
ground” Shrine of St. Anthony. 
If you stand at the intersec- 
tion of the four-lane highways 
which converge upon Oceanside 
on June 13—and on the preced- 
ing Saturday and Sunday, you 
will see a long line of inter-city 
buses bearing Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and other nearby states’ 
license plates. The buses will 
be filled with devout friends of 
St. Anthony who have made the 
trip to this unique Shrine an an- 
nual tradition. Supplementing 
the bus-loads of pilgrims will 
be thousands of others who come 
by railroad and automobile. 
The hundreds of thousands of 
friends of St. Anthony who 


visit his Shrine in Oceanside on 
and just prior to his Feast-day 
and throughout the rest of the 
year present a striking contrast 
to an area that was once a hot: 
bed of the Ku Klux Klan on Long 
Island. There are people living 
in Oceanside today who can re 
eall the Klan demonstrations 
staged some three decades or s0 
ago on the sandy marshes that 
constitute the typography of 
Oceanside—demonstrations _ that 
culminated in traditional 
K.K.K. burning of the Cross. 
These memories burned even 
brighter in the minds of Catho- 
lics in Oceanside and the sur 
rounding area back in 1927 when 
they heard that the Most Rev 
erend Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop 
of Brooklyn, had selected a pas 
tor for the parish that was to be 
established in Oceanside as par! 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn. The 
priest selected for the delicate 
task of planting the true Cros 
in the midst of deep-rooted anti 
Catholicism was then laborits 
in a parish in the Long Islani 
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village of Great Neck on the 
north shore of the elongated 
Island. 


Father Robert Barrett was the 
priest upon whom the Bishop of 
Brooklyn had imposed the re- 
sponsibility of bringing the 
Word to Oceanside. He was the 
possessor of a rich Irish brogue, 
brought with him from his na- 
tive Tralee in Ireland where he 
was ordained forty-five years 
ago. Father Barrett had come to 
this country after the first 


World War as one of a group of 
lrish priests detailed to labor 
here to help meet the shortage 
of priests resulting from the 
war. As the time neared for the 
priests-on-loan to return home, 
Father Barrett asked the per- 


mission of his superiors in Ire- 
land to remain in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and they acceded to his 
wish, 

Although Father Barrett is 
loath to dwell upon his early ex- 
periences, it is a matter of rec- 
ord that the trials and tribula- 
tions that attended the establish- 
ment of his Church in Oceanside 
were comparable to those exper- 
ienced by missionaries working 
in a pagan country. Hostile 
glances met him as he walked 
in the town and hostile eyes fol- 
lowed his every move. There was 
indeed an anti-Catholic spirit 
abroad in that part of the land. 
The feeling among most of the 
enemies of the Church was that 
the handful of Catholic families 
in the region would never make 
it worthwhile for the priest to 
remain there. 


There was, of course, no Cath- 
olic church anywhere in the 
immediate vicinity of the new 
parish and it was only after 
meeting much stodgy opposition 
and being confronted with ob- 
structive hostility that the priest 
was able to arrange to use the 
local firehouse for Mass on Sun- 
days and holydays. A_ small, 
modest frame house was rented 
as the rectory. 


The Parish of St. Anthony 
was organized with a nucleus of 
a dozen or so Catholic families 
in and around Oceanside. Father 
Barrett’s determination to make 
a success of the assignment 
given him by Bishop Molloy be- 
gan to pay dividends as occa- 
sional new families were encour- 
aged to settle in Oceanside. The 
word soon spread that the 
“priest with the brogue” had 
succeeded in wiping away some 
of the old prejudices of the 
townspeople. It was “safe” to 
worship now in Oceanside, so the 
story went, and soon hundreds 
of people were flocking in on 
Sunday morning to hear Mass 
and to listen to the priestly 
brogue of Father Barrett. 

With the help of his small con- 
gregation and the greater num- 
ber of visitors who came to his 
Masses at the firehouse, Father 
Barrett soon had sufficient funds 
with which to establish an un- 
pretentious “underground” or 
basement Church. Like so many 
of its kind, this was so con- 
structed as to permit erection of 
an “upper” Church at a later 
date. 
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The “Upper” Church never 
materialized, somehow. Land 
was not too expensive in that 
area and Father Barrett pur- 
chased a large tract adjacent to 
his “underground” St. Anthony’s 
Church as “protection” against 
possible future encroachments. 
Today, the original Church has 
become the focal point of one of 
the most charming and unusual 
places of worship in the coun- 
try. The once-sprawling sand 
dunes of Oceanside have been 
transformed into a virtual re- 
ligious paradise. There are, in 
all, thirteen acres with four sep- 
arate churches, a modern rec- 
tory and a series of gardens with 
fine shrubs, statuary that 
arouses the admiration of art 
connoisseurs (and all of it do- 


nated to the Shrine) and wind- 
ing paths that take the visitor 
or the pilgrim from one church 
to another. Along the way are 
restful arbors and nooks. 


The Shrine of St. Anthony, as 
the entire project is known, is 
actually four churches, as pre- 
viously noted. The main church 
is the enlarged original St. An- 
thony’s “underground” church, 
with walls of natural boulders, 
giving the illusion of having 
been hewn out of rock. The most 
striking feature of this church 
is a life-like representation of 
St. Anthony of Padua kneeling 
in prayer before a statue of the 
Infant Jesus. This statue of the 
Saint of Padua is so life-like 
that first-time visitors to the 
Shrine find it hard to believe 


that it is not a living Francisca, 
monk there in the alcove. 


Second church in the series j; 
known as St. Francis’ Chape 
and is dedicated to St. Francis 
Xavier Cabrini. This has , 
strikingly life-like representa 
tion of Mother Cabrini—typical 
of Father Barrett’s ability t 
obtain statuary that faithfully 
represents the desired figures, 
The third edifice is the Miracu- 
lous Medal Church, wherein are 
conducted perpetual novenas an( 
other devotions to the Miracu- 
lous Medal of Our Lady and of 
St. Catherine Labouré. The 
beautiful Sacred Heart Church, 
with its magnificent stained 
glass windows, contributed crys: 
tal chandeliers, rounds out the 
series. This church is the scene 
of numerous weddings. 


While the Shrine and its beau- 
tiful grounds attract visitors 
from all parts of the eastern sea- 
board on the Feast of St. An- 
thony in June and at other times} 
—notably the week-end preced- 
ing the Feast-day—the fame of 
the shrine is by no _ means 
limited to that part of the coun 
try. Throughout spring, 
summer and autumn, cars bear: 
ing the license plates of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Missouri, Illinois and 
other distant states bring tour- 
ists who have heard of this place 
of worship that literally and 
figuratively grew out of the 
once-desolate sand marshes of 4 
barren area of Long Island t 
become a mecca for friends 
St. Anthony. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, 0.S.F. 


+A T last,” sigh the many 
boys and girls in the land. 
“Vacation has finally come.” 

To the many thousands of stu- 
dents June brings happiness and 
a breathing spell from books, 
classroom assignments and 
teachers’ orders. This is indeed 
a grand and glorious feeling! 
Joy beams on the face of every- 
one who goes to school when the 
last day arrives—whether it be 
a tot of six, a lad of twelve, or 


og. 2 gentleman of twenty-three. 


Boys and girls who worked 
hard in school for nine long 
months are deserving of three 
months’ vacation. Let’s hope 
you all did work hard and you 
are entitled to that word pro- 
moted which your teacher wrote 
on your report card. Congratu- 
lations to the many, many boys 
and girls who shall step one 
grade higher next September! 

Catholic boys and girls must 
be just as Catholic in practice 
during vacation as they are dur- 
ing the school term. Our duties 
as Catholics bind us every min- 
ute of the 865 days of the year 


Whether we are on vacation or 
not, 
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So, our number one resolve 
is to remember our Sunday and 
Holyday obligation of hearing 
Holy Mass. Whether you are 
vacationing at a camp or lake 
ten or fifteen miles from a 
Catholic church, going to Mass 
on Sunday is one of the Ten 
Commandments and a must. 
Forgetting all about school 
doesn’t mean one may forget all 
about daily prayers and the 
Sunday Mass obligation. 

And now for a word to eighth 
grade graduates. For eight long 
years most of you have gone to 
a Catholic grammar school. You 
are now ready for high school. 
So, let’s talk about the Catholic 
high school in your vicinity. 
Maybe it isn’t as close as your 
parish school, but it is within 
transportation distance and 
that’s the one to choose. 

It will always be a puzzle to 
religious teachers why some 
boys and girls hesitate to prefer 
the Catholic high school to the 
public high school. For eight 
years boys and girls spend 
happy days at their parish gram- 
mar school. Their religious 
teacher is most solicitous that 
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every child in the classroom 
learns his religion, practices it 
faithfully, and just as religious- 
ly schools him in the three R’s. 
Every educational opportunity 
parishes can afford are offered 
in Catholic schools and the chil- 
dren seem to love, appreciate, 
and have a deep sense of loyalty 
toward their school. Their ath- 
letic director (sometimes an as- 
sistant priest) works hard to 
train them physically and often 
in their grammar grades they 
merit coveted honors and tro- 
phies. The least insult directed 
toward their parish grade school 
will never be tolerated by one of 
its pupils. And yet, why must 
the fire of that loyalty burn out 
on graduation day from the 
eighth grade parish school? 
Boys and girls, this subject is 
a vast one and volumes could be 
written why Catholic boys and 
girls belong in a Catholic high 
school which is financed and 
maintained by continual, tre- 
mendous sacrifices of Catholic 
parents. There isn’t one item 


any boy or girl could name which 
would entitle him to the right of 
preferring a public high schoo 
to a Catholic one. What’s more, 
our cherished Catholic religion, 
the good example of Catholic re. 
ligious teachers, the Catholic at- 
mosphere, and Catholic compan- 
ions who were taught to believe 
and do as you were in your 
parish grade school are priceless 
advantages which a public school 
is not in a position to offer you. 


Four years of Catholic high 
school training can make all the 
difference in the world for you, 
your soul, and your future hap- 
piness. Give this serious thought 
and then resolve to accept this ® 
slogan: “I’m a Catholic.” “Cath- 
olic high schools are built by 
and for Catholics.” “A Catholic 
high school for me!” 


May God bless and protect you 
and may our Lady, Seat of Wis- 
dom, lead every Catholic boy 
and girl to the portals of a 
Catholic high school next Sep- 
tember. 


Perfectly Satisfied 


The three young men walking down the street together 
were firm friends, although their religious beliefs 
Following a discussion of the merits of their respective faiths, 
the first, a Baptist, said to the second, a Methodist, “If I 
weren’t a Baptist, I’d rather be a Methodist.” 

Not to be outdone, his friend replied, “And if I weren’t a 
Methodist, I’d rather be a Baptist.” 


Both looked at the third young man, a Catholic, 


“Gentlemen,” he said with dignity, “If I weren’t a Cath- 
olic, I’d rather be.”—Margaret E. Schoeverling. 


differed. 


= 


ALL WEDDINGS IN CHURCH: 
Beginning April 10 all marriage 
ceremonies performed by priests 
in the Boston Archdiocese must 
take place in a Catholic Church. 


Deploring what he called the 
increasing secularization of mar- 
riage, Archbishop Cushing said 
that men and women of our day 
need to be reminded of the re- 
ligious character of the mar- 
riage contract. He said every 
marriage should be celebrated in 
circumstances “which recall to 
the spouses and their friends 
the fact that the vows are taken 
in the presence of God, Who will 
aid by His graces in their faith- 
ful fulfillment and Who will 
sternly blame those who break 
them.” 


Archbishop Cushing ruled 
that marriages henceforth will 
not be celebrated in private 
homes, rectories, or even sacris- 
ties of the church and that, ex- 
cept in the case of marriages 
performed at a Nuptial Mass, no 
marriage shall be conjoined with 
the celebration of Mass, with 
Exposition or Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or with any 
such ceremony or devotion. 


This rule, said the Archbishop, 
applies also to marriages of a 
Catholic with a non-Catholic. In 
the case of mixed marriages no 
definite commitments are to be 
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made until after the person not 
of the Catholic faith has had at 
least four conferences with a 
priest concerning the basic ten- 
ets of the Catholic faith, and 
the Catholic party has demon- 
strated to the priest that one or 
more reasons for entering the 
marriage exist to warrant a dis- 
pensation. 


Among the rules for mixed 
marriages are these: that the 
wedding party shall not enter 
the sanctuary, that Holy Water 
shall not be used, the wedding 
ring not be blessed except pri- 
vately, and that the officiating 
priest should see to it that two 
Catholics, not necessarily the 


“Best man” and “Bridesmaid.” 
actually present and within hear- 
ing, shall be recorded as the of- 
ficial witnesses to the taking of 


the marriage vows. 


IMMORAL PERIODICALS: The 
Bavarian Hierarchy has asked 
the government to adopt legal 
measures against the danger 
arising for the younger genera- 
tion and public morality from 
the distribution of periodical lit- 
erature and motion pictures li- 
able to undermine the funda- 
mental concepts of Christian so- 
ciety. 


The danger is clearly shown, 
say the Bishops, by the crime 
wave sweeping the country, espe- 
cially involving young people, 
and the rise of venereal disease. 


“True freedom,” the Bishops 
add, “is a freedom for good and 
not for bad things, a freedom 
for promoting the healthy spirit- 
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ual development of the young 
people, not their detriment, a 
freedom to build up, not to tear 
down.” It is high time, the 
Bishops conclude, to stop this 
poisoning of the nation. 

MOTHERHOOD: Says Bishop 
Cyril C. Cowderoy of Southwark 
“We are living today in a pagan 
world where motherhood is look- 
ed upon as biology and nothing 
more. But we know that it is 
one of the greatest privileges 
given to a human being.” 

INDIA’S FAMILY LIFE: “Every 
nation that respects its people 
and preserves the integrity and 
purity of family life must of ne- 
cessity be a great nation,” says 
His Eminence Norman Thomas 
Cardinal Gilroy, Archbishop of 
Sydney. 

Referring to what certain 
leaders in India have called the 
danger of the increase of popu- 
lation, the Cardinal said that 
Gandhi realized that there was 
no great problem in India’s large 
population. 

“Was he ever heard to say 
that it represented a loss to In- 
dia?” the Cardinal asked. “Was 
he ever heard to say that there 
was any reason to regret her 
enormous population?” Refer- 
ring to the “grand number of 
Indian people,” he then added: 
“Every nation that respects its 
people and preserves its integri- 


ty and purity of family life must 
of necessity be a great nation, 
India has in the past respected 
the integrity of the family. It is 
true, therefore, to say that In. 
dia’s greatness will depend in 
the future upon the magnificent 
traditions that have been handed 
down to all generations, of which 
Mahatma Gandhi was the noble 
custodian.” 


CHURCH AND STATE: The use 
by clergymen of divorce courts 
to help bring about reconcilia- 
tions between estranged couples 
has been ruled unconstitutional 
by the Illinois Supreme Court. 
The court’s opinion stated that 
the practice violated the First 
Amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution which provides for 
separation of church and state, 
The court based its ruling on the 
1948 decision of the U. S. Su 
preme Court outlawing religious 
instruction in public schools. 


The State court’s ruling was 
contained in an opinion invali- 
dating a 1949 state law which 
authorized Cook county Circuit 
and Superior courts to set up 4 
special divorce division. Divorce 
judges have called clergymen to 
court to attempt reconciliations. 
The Illinois Supreme Court said 
that under the practice tax-es- 
tablished and supported courts 
might be used “to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith.” 


Dolly: “Do you know, our teacher is just wonderful. He 
brings home to you things that you never saw before.” 


Molly: 


“That’s nothing; our laundryman does the same.” 


{ 


